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The Jerusalem Meeting 
EDITORIAL 


| For the second time Christians are to have an important 
Personnel meeting at Jerusalem. The first took place about A.D. 
and Aims. 47-49; the second convenes from March 26-April 8, 1928. 

Nearly nineteen millenea of Christian experience have flowed 
between. The first meeting was numerically small. The second will 
have two hundred members of whom over one-third will be nationals of 
“mission” lands. It will be interdenominational, international and in- 
terracial. And for the first time the “younger” churches will be directly 
represented in a world-meeting. Paul was the main spokesman for the 
“Gentile” Christians. In this meeting Oriental Christians will speak for 
themselves. Many other important Christian Councils have been held. 
But never before has Christianity been so widespread as now. It is truly 
a world-religion. Its opportunities, responsibilities and challenges are 
correspondingly greater than ever before. Political powers influenced 
some earlier Christian Councils. This one has no relation to political 
interests. It is an enlarged meeting of the International Missionary 
Council. It will be deliberative, not legislative. Through its members 
Christianity will face a world bigger, more complex, moving faster and 
infinitely more self-conscious than ever before. This makes urgent a 
more unified Christian spirit and program. These necessitate a 
wider “fellowship based on spiritual freedom.” To attain this is 
Jerusalem’s chief challenge! It must set forth Christianity not only in 
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terms of a spoken evangel but also in terms of a Kipenite that improves 
all human relationships. It must, therefore, coordinate and manifest 
the world Christian mind. This return to Jerusalem is not a matter of 
sentiment. It indicates a rising Christian desire to get back to starting- 
points for the mastery of tasks bigger and more critical than Christians 
ever before sought to measure. Jerusalem may mark a new era in the 
Christianization of the world. | | 
In this modern period of “missionary” effort Christians 
The World have sought mainly to interpret their religion in terms of 
Background. its own history and purpose. These must not be forgotten. 
But Christianity must now be measured also in terms of 
a world background. One line of this measurement involves its relation 
to other “faiths” and cultures. These are stirring in a reawakening self- 


consciousness. Many Christians recognize that they embody “vital. 


elements.” But what are they? What distinctive and dynamic element 
doés Christianity add thereto? To help the delegates to Jerusalem 
answer such questions a number of volumes dealing with the relation of 
Christianity to other “faiths” have been prepared. What, also, is the 
relation of these “vital elements” to the creation of dynamic and 
Spiritualized human relationships? This question some Christians in 
“mission” lands are now asking. The Jerusalem meeting can do no 
more than show the Christian approach to such critical problems. But 
they must be approached; they cannot be evaded. They involve 
fundamental spiritual dynamics. They are a challenge to the creative 
spirit of Christianity. 
Are the Christians of “mission” lands desirous, like 
Young and Old their “Gentile” forerunners, of slipping off any “yokes”? 
Churches. Some of them certainly are. Certain western religious 
forms, methods and modes of thought do not fit their 
mind and spirit. Jerusalem must, therefore, show Christians everywhere 
how to realize a greater degree of spiritual freedom—a major value in 
Christianity. In some as yet only vaguely defined way western Chris- 
tianity is not big or flexible enough for its present world-task. Can we 
any longer expect all these western modes of religious living to express 
a dynamic faith on a world-wide scale? Perhaps the time has come to 
cease talking overmuch of “older” and “younger” churches. The pro- 
blem is not one of age merely. It is rather one of securing a more 
united and cooperative effort and witness on the part of a fellowship 
already world-wide. “What is preaching?”’, a “missionary” publication 
asked recently. “In simplest terms,” was the reply, “it is essentially a 
matter of friendship.” ‘The world,” it said further, “can be transformed 
by friendly people, but their friendliness must be as deep as the love of 
God.” To show how differences of age, culture and ecclesiology may be 
sunk in a compelling love is another challenge to Jerusalem. 
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More than twenty-eight geographical groups will be 

Socializing the represented at this meeting. Its chief responsibility is 
Evangel. for man’s spiritual needs. But it must needs also face 
the fact that distinctions between the secular and the 

religious are rapidly dwindling. Religion, to justify itself to the modern 
world, must help create a just economic and social order as 
well as seek to create a rich spiritual experience. Economic and racial 
relationships must be Christianized! Cooperative social and spiritual 
service must supersede the world’s relentless striving for material 
advantage. Only thus can men live and work together in a shrinking 
world. This aim the Church cannot, of course, achieve alone. But it 
must outthink the world thereon and furnish its full quota of leaders in 
research and experimentation therein. Jerusalem must show Christians 
how to present Christ in a more winning manner by taking him more 


seriously ! 


In race rélationships an increase of mutual appreciation and con- . 


fidence is needed. The crux of this problem is not that of essential 
equality. Races do differ. But their differences are mainly matters, of 
varying racial experiences and contributions to human good which do 
not necessarily differ ethically in value. Jerusalem will again prove that 
Christianity has already gone far in building up interracial understanding 
and cooperation. The next step is for Christians to learn how their far- 
flung brotherhood may best help each and every race make its maximum 
contribution to human needs. The race conflict is to no small extent 
economic as well as cultural. Certainly it is difficult to isolate it from 
economic and industrial issues. Western industrial expansion has upset 
the economic equanimity of the world. Now the relation of Christianity 
to other “faiths” does, it is true, raise questions more fundamental than 
arise in any other relationship. Christianity faces a rising religious com- 
petition. But this competition is not usually accompanied with bitterness. 
In sharp contrast thereto racial and economic conflicts are marked by a 
rising tide of social bitterness. Modern class and economic conflicts are 
much more virulent than religious competition. Moreover all religions 
are, to no small extent, objects of attack by the groups thus socially 
embittered. To allay this social bitterness is, therefore, an urgent and 
immediate problem. Jerusalem is thus challenged also to show how the 


Christian hosts may meet their share of responsibility to displace this 


‘social bitterness with the spirit of cooperative striving for the common 


good. If Christians do not'do this, who will? 
The problem of religious education is in an acute 


Training for stage ir China. It is also acute in the West, though 


Christlike Behavior. for different reasons. There man’s mental and 
spiritual processes are better understood than ever 


before, The reconstruction of religious education is, therefore, another 
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challenging task coming up at Jerusalem. Interest in the remaking of 
human nature is on the increase. Many urge that the responsibility for 
this devolves primarily upon the Church. Certainly the Church must 
furnish the stimulus and leadership to secure for it an adequate emphasis. 
A complete and balanced life must be rooted in a religious faith. In this 
belief will the Jerusalem meeting approach, what we prefer to call, “train- 
ing for Christlike behavior.” The modern world is impatient with that 
_type of preaching and teaching which only stores ideas in the mind as 
goods left unsold in a warehouse. In “mission” lands this training must 
be couched in indigenous cultural terms. Here emerges the relation of 
Christian principles of conduct to those of other “faiths.” A recent 
examination of a large number of courses in ethical instruction in public 
schools in the United States disclosed twenty-five objects of conduct in 
use by teachers. On checking these over we noted that all but one are 
specifically included in various “faiths” in China. To find how Christians 
may use these is one aspect of the question given below which is proposed 
for consideration at Jerusalem. “What are the influences which under 
the direction of the Holy Spirit cantribute most to awaken the sense of 
God as a living reality, to make communion with Him a controlling habit 
and principle, and the active fulfillment of His will the dominant motive 
in life?” The answer to this question involves the chief Christian con- 
tribution to the world and reaches down to the roots of human nature. 
Looked at from any angle this second meeting at 
A Momentous Jerusalem is bound to be momentous. The “missionary” 
Gathering. movement becomes in it, perhaps for the first time, truly 
international. Jerusalem must find for it an equally 
international name, organization and motive. Its “vital energies” must 
be reinforced. Only “new tides of spiritual life’ can enable it to fulfil 
its “waiting tasks.” Numerically Christianity is stronger than ever 
before. Experience has taught Christians much. A volume of dynamic 
prayer greater than ever known before should, therefore, be possible in 
support of the searchings to be carried on at Jerusalem. We expect this 
meeting to strengthen and manifest more fully the unity of the world- 
Christian mind, to give greater freedom to the cooperative spirit, to speed 
up Christian effort and deepen vital religious experience. 


CHANGING ATTITUDES | 


Some significant incidents, illustrating emerging attitudes in China 
towards Christianity and its current problems, have recently come to hand 
which merit reproduction. In October, 1927, an impressive memorial 


service in honor of the father of a missionary, was held in Yachow, — 


Szechuan. Military and civil circles, as well as others, were represented 
therein. In a brief speech the leading military official said that in spite 
of various charges against Christianity he had come to “know that the 
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Baptist Church in America does not sympathize with imperialism nor 
propagate superstition. Its work is for the benefit of the community and 
the nation.” The chief civil official added, “I have learned that Jesus’ 
specialty is to give to those who believe in Him the power to do right. 
All religions, if rightly followed, perhaps have this power but the religion 


of Jesus has proved its claim.” Some nationalist leaders and followers ~ 


also see the meaning of Christianity more clearly. Recently the Y.M.C.A. 
had nine hundred people at a meeting staged in Nanking who learned 
that this organization is serving the common people along the lines the 
Nationalists talk about. On the evening after this meeting a number of 
high Nationalist officials and Kuomingtang leaders were enteriained 
at dinner. The chief of the Central Political Bureau (Kuomingtang) 
said, “The Nationalist party has committed a grave error in decrying 
religion. A people cannot stand without moral character. The purpose 


of the Y.M.C.A. is to develop Christian character. Therefore we should . 


do everything in our power to help maintain an institution of this kind.” 
Christians also are expressing their minds on the activities of political 
organizations. A pastor in Nanking, a graduate of Nanking University, 
recently thus spoke out his mind anent certain of the practises of the 
Kuomingtang of which he is a member. When asked to assist in some 
party organization he declined. As reason therefor he stated that he 
did not think the party is true to its principles. “What principles?’, he 
was asked. “Religious liberty,” he replied. He also made objection to 
the taking over of churches. “I am a Christian,” he said, “and I cannot 
help the party unless it discards these practises.” Dr. C. Y. Yang was 
recently inaugurated as president of Soochow University. In his 
inaugural speech he expressed what are probably the sentiments of all 
those Chinese educationalists now at the head of Christian institutions. 
The two major aspects of his policy were given as follows: (1) The 
cultivation of a harmonious spirit of cooperation on the part of all those 
concerned with or interested in the University. (2) The development 
of character after the pattern of the ‘model’ man. Such ideas as the 
above are happily becoming increasingly typical and influential. 


; THE “PROTECTION” OF THE MISSIONARY 


That the “Christian missionary in China is hampered by military 
protection, whether actual or potential,” is the growing opinion of many 
qualified to pass judgement on the situation. Can a distinction be made 
between the missionary who desires to “live outside the concessions, 
legations and other ‘protected areas’ ”’ and those who desire to live within 
them? This question we have heard raised in our office by missionaries 
resident in the interior. A Congregational Church in Illinois made an 
overture to the American Board urging that careful consideration be 
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given to securing a modification of diplomatic procedure in this regard. 
Repeated and long discussions of the subject were carried on by various 
groups connected with this Board. Finally its Prudential Committee 
passed, on behalf of the American Board, a minute “to petition the United 
States Government, through the State Department, that it make it possible 
for the missionaries who desire to live outside the concessions, legations 
and other ‘protected areas’ to be given only such diplomatic protection 
as may be provided without the use, threat or show of military force and 
by such methods as will promote good will in personal and official 
relations.” This minute has been referred to the China missionaries of 


this Board and to those other Boards having work in China.. The pur- 


pose of this latter move is to secure joint action if possible. If such 
joint action is found to be impracticable the American Board may present 
the matter to the U. S. Government by and for itself. This proposal 
recognizes that the U. S. Government cannot distinguish between its 
citizens as regards diplomatic protection. It is hoped, however, that the 
method of exercising such diplomatic protection as between these areas 
and groups of American residents in China may be modified. Whether or 
not such a distinction between certain classes of citizens is possible or 
how the Government might be approached is not yet settled. The 
Government’s executives in China are not-ebliged to take up a case of 
injury to an American citizen neither could the citizen prevent the 
Government doing this if it deemed it necessary. Action might, how- 
ever, be waived in individual cases. This is a proposal that should in- 
terest the missionaries of all Boards and nationalities. 


FAMINE IN SHANTUNG AND CHIHLI 


The China International Famine Relief Commission has started a 
campaign for one million dollars Mexican for famine relief purposes in 
Shantung and Chihli where, according to various reports, a distressing 
famine situation prevails. The need is looked on as greater than it was 
seven years ago. Bad harvests, drought, insect pests are given as among 
the causes. One states that in one district crops have not been as bad 
for twenty-five years. In another section out of forty-two districts 
twenty-two are now barren of people. A Shantung Committee has voted 
$50,000 for nineteen hsiens which are in an extremely bad condition. 
Up to the middle of December, 1927, 25,000 refugees had gathered in 
Tsinan whose needs were partly met by soup kitchens and the distribution 
of warm clothing. An appeal has been sent abroad through the League 
of Red Cross Societies, the American Red Cross and the Japanese Red 
Cross. A campaign may also be launched in New York. The question 
of reimposition of custom surtax is being taken up by the Chinese over 
ment with the Diplomatic Corps. 
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Will Confucianism be a Force to be Reckoned With 
in the Coming Days in Chinap* 


‘DAVID WILLARD LYON i 


Ar) HAT Confucianism has been a potent factor in the development of 
4 the civilization which has prevailed in China during the days that 

have gone is generally acknowledged. The imprint which it has 

left on the character and habits of the Chinese people of today 
is also unmistakable. Confucianism, to borrow the phrase of Dr. Ch’en 
Huan-chang, of Peking, founder of what is now known as the Con- 
fucian Church, has in a real sense been “‘the maker of the Chinese people.” 
It has produced a race in which certain valuable traits of individual and 
social character prevail, which have been nurtured throughout the cen- 
turies and brought to their present state of fruition by a pervasive and 
consistent process of moral culture. While other cultures have fallen 
by the wayside in the march of progress, Confucianism thus far. has 
kept trudging along, though of late lagging somewhat behind. It 
remains, however, the only ancient culture which has retained a con- 
tinuously dominant place of influence in the life of a numerous race of 
people. It bridges the past and present as no other culture does. 


_ He who would understand the present-day Chinese mind must study 


not merely the results of the impact of modern thought, but also the 
effects of attitudes and impulses learned from the distant past. The 
Chinese people will remain inscrutable to the westerner, except as he 
apprehends the influence which Confucianism has exerted on them. 
Baffling and disheartening factors may then take on new meaning. A 
better perspective and a more discriminating vision will make for inter- 


 pretations more rational and satisfying. Confucianism is the key with 


which to unlock the main door which shuts the westerner out from an 


understanding of the Chinese mind. — 
But what is Confucianism? Dr. Francis C. M. Wei, Dean of 


- Arts in Central China University, says that it “is a term put over on the 


Chinese by the westerner. It is,” he continues, “not found even in the 


. writings of the scholars of the early part of the Manchu dynasty, less 


*A paper read before the Shanghai Missionary Association on Tuesday evening, 
January 3, 1928. About three-fifths of the material contained in this paper is taken 
from various parts of the author’s book entitled Confucianism Today (published by The 
Macmillan Company); verbal alterations have been freely made. The remaining 
two-fifths is entirely new. The same is true of the theme of the article, its argument, 
and the arrangement of the material used. A few of the quotations are identical with 
quotations used in Religious Values in Confucianism, edited by the author for The 
International Missionary Council for use in connection with its forthcoming Meeting, 
to be held in Jerusalem, March 24 to April 8, 1928—D.W.L. 


Norz.—Readers f the Recoaper are reminded that the Editorial Board assumes no 
forthe expressed by the writers of articles published in. these pages. 
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than three hbniired years ago, although the Jesuits began using it about 
that time. Ju Chiao, or the Religion of the Scholar, is the term which 
is commonly used among the Chinese.”’ 

_ Despite its western origin the term Confucianism is so widely 
used that for practical purposes it must be accepted. Nevertheless it 
requires definition. Etymologically Confucianism should mean the 
system of thought for which Confucius stood. But in usage it means 
much more. In this wider sense of the term, Confucius was not even 
the first Confucianist. He modestly, but truthfully, called himself a 
transmitter. He was not so much an originator of new ideas, as a careful 
student of history, searching for light on the social and moral problems 
of his day. He succeeded in gathering together, and to some degree in 
systematizing the best thought and experience of the preceding centuries. 
Confucianism, therefore, reaches back and takes under its wing the 
teachings of most of the great thinkers of pre-Confucian days. 

The term Confucianism must be used in a sense that will also cover 


the development which has taken place during the twenty-four centuries - 


which have elapsed since Confucius died. Confucianism has much in 
it which cannot be traced directly to Confucius himself. Not a little 
enrichment of thought has come from later thinkers. The radius of 
the circle which defines Confucianism must therefore not be made too 
short. Moreover, Confucianism keeps changing. It is not the same 
today as it was even a hundred years ago. Like the Judaism of the 
scribes of New Testament times, the Confucianism of the closing decades 
of the Manchu dynasty was dominated by meticulous formalism and 
extreme conservatism. Its eyes were looking backward. Today, in so 
far as it is alert, it is more concerned with the future than with the past. 

The Confucianism of today, therefore, is. the resultant of all the 
cultural influences which have been at work in the experience of a race 
that has lived long. Like a great river it has continued its fructifying 
flow through every age and every phase of Chinese life. It has gathered 
soil from hill-sides widely separated in time and space and has left its 
rich deposits in unexpected places throughout the years. . 

Having attempted to define Confucianism-in terms of its time- 
reach, let us now seek to describe it in terms of its nature or content. 
In the first place, it is generally acknowledged to be a system of individual 
and social ethics. Its chief concern has been to produce the safeguards 
necessary to a stable state. It has sought to fit the ruler to function 
effectively as a moral leader. The purely metaphysical element, while 
not lacking, has always remained subordinate. Confucianism has not 
encouraged academic speculation, but has rather emphasized the practical 
aspects of political and social life. It has sought solutions for the actual 
problems confronting the emperor, his subordinate officials, and teachers 
and - parents. Such solutions were found through clarifying the 
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obligations implied in the basic human relations. Confucianism has been 
primarily a system of ethics and a way of successful government. 

_ But Confucianism in practice has also contained elements which are 
distinctly religious. It has fostered the fear of Heaven and the worship 
of departed spirits. In spite of the fact that Confucius himself was 
quite reticent in expressing his views regarding the spirit world, the 
future life and God, multitudes of his followers throughout the centuries 
have continued to act as those who have faith in the reality of unseen 
forces. Their belief in the will of Heaven has been so universal and 
dominating that it has often amounted to fatalism. Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, 
one of the best-known of living Chinese philosophers, regards this 
element in the influence of Confucianism as one of the greatest hindrances 
to progress which China has had. Even so, it marks Confucianism as 
having at least one decidedly religious aspect. Whatever name may be 
given to the Supreme Force, there is a basic assumption that the Will of 
this Force can not be circumvented. Furthermore, the worship of the 


spirits of the dead, which even modern science has not eradicated, is — 


another clearly religious element in Confucian practice. 

- .Many Chinese writers of the present day are taking special pains 
to make clear that, in their judgment, Confucianism is, at least in part, 
a real religion. President Lim Boom-keng, of Amoy University, 
deplores the fact that some of his fellow-countrymen have shared the 
delusion of certain missionaries, that Confucianism is not a religion, and 
are using the heavy guns of rationalism, borrowed from the very lands 
from which the missionaries have come, to destroy those elements in 
Confucianism which wed call superstitious, but which he believes to be 
truly religious. 

Whether for better or for worse the Chinese people, so far as 
their thought life is concerned, have not kept their philosophy, their 
ethics, their political economy and their religion in separate compartments. 
Confucianism has thus continued to be more than a theory of govern- 
ment, more than a system of individual ethics, more than a code of 
social morals, more than a blind dependence on a supreme but unknown 
Power ; and more than a worship of Heaven, or of a hierarchy of ‘spirits ; 
it is all of these, more or less indiscriminately mixed. The Chinese mind 
seeks to synthesize apparently divergent opinions into one organic, if 
not always logical whole. So Confucianism has been not a little colored 
by its contacts with other systems of thought: but it has survived the 
recurrent attacks of such extreme theories as the hedonism of Yang 


Chu, or the penalism of Hanfeitzu, as developed by Li Ssu and put into 


practice by Ch’in-shih huang, the builder of Empire; and has success- 
fully competed with such religious rivals as Taoism and Buddhism. 
Sometimes it has overthrown and sometimes it has absorbed the 


attacking ideas. There have been periods when its life ebbed low, but 
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on the whole it has maintained a vitality which astonishes the student 
of its extended history. The question we now confront is this: Will 
the thus far ever-victorious Confucianism at last succumb to the onrush 
of social changes incident to China’s adjustment to the demands of a 
growing intimacy with the outside world, and to the impact which modern 
science and religious thought are making upon the minds of the Chinese 
people? Or, will it again survive? 

It must be acknowledged at the outset that during the past three 
decades, or more, there has been a marked decline in popular interest in 
Confucianism. Most western observers will doubtless agree with 
Bertrand Russell, when he says, “The old indigenous culture of China 
has become rather dead; its art and literature are not what they were, 
and Confucius does not satisfy the spiritual needs of a modern man, 
even if he is Chinese’; and with Professor de Vargas, of Yenching 
University, who is convinced that, “Confucianism is not to the taste of 
the modern Chinese mind. It was felt to be so closely bound up with 
the old political system, loyalty to the person of the sovereign being 
central in the doctrine, that the Republican government in 1912 hastened 
to abolish the study of the Confucian classics as a required subject 
in the elementary and secondary schools. The thorough conservatism 
of Confucius, and his constant emphasis on the respect due to 
authority, are utterly repugnant to minds loving freedom and eager for 
progress.’ 

Educators have for twenty years and more found it difficult to 
arouse among Chinese students any general interest in the old philosophies. 
The chasm between the old and the new viewpoints is too deep and wide 
to make impatient youth willing to take the time and energy necessary 
to cross it. Ever since the abolishment in 1898 of the classical essay as 
a major test of qualification for official position, the man highly trained 
in the old philosophy has wielded a diminishing influence in political 
affairs. An unexpected place of opportunity has opened to the man 
with western learning. Ambitious young men, wishing to fit themselves 
for public service, have discovered that other lines of preparation are 
more conducive to advancement than proficiency in philosophy. The 
place of social priority which for centuries was universally accorded 
to the student of the classics is no longer recognized. Times have 
changed. Young men must have a new mind, if they are to have an 
effective part in China’s remaking. The silent, unrelenting, decisive 
and far-reaching warfare between tradition and progress has reached a 
climax. The young man’s face is set steadfastly forward; he dares 
not look back, except to get the perspective he needs to plan more 
truly his future program. It is scarcely strange that he should fail 
sometimes even to see his need of perspective, and that his interest in 
what appears to him an atrophied philosophy should pale before the 
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summons of an age throbbing with urgent problems that concern the 
very existence of society. — 

_ Beneath this popular apathy, however, a deeper current is discernable. 
Although interest in the study of Confucianism is, not general today, 
as it was thirty or more years ago, yet among certain groups the rise 
of nationalism has awakened a desire for the rejuvenation of Con- 
fucianism which is certainly keener than it was, say, five years ago. In 
fulfilling the watch-cry “China for the Chinese,” the thinking class is 
placing an increasing emphasis on an intelligent and earnest effort to 
save all that is of value in the culture of the past. 

To summarize the situation, small indeed is the number of those 
who still maintain an attitude of uncompromising resistance to the on- 
ward march of science and commerce; ultra-conservatives of this type 
have not been much in evidence since the fall of the Manchus in 1911. 
It may be assumed that practically all thinking Chinese acknowledge that 
Confucianism lacks a numbér of important elements required in a system 
that is to serve the needs of the new day. Those who are particularly 
interested in national issues see the necessity for revision in political 
theory : those whose minds are absorbed with a passion for the western 
sciences see that it is important to harness the Chinese capacity for 
endurance in mental effort to scientific methods of study; those who 
are giving themselves to the solution of China’s educational problems 
feel convinced that the best psychology must be applied to the making 
of new text-books and other teaching material; those who are chiefly 
concerned with China’s moral and social problems see from another 
angle how essential it is that there shall be revision and adaptation in 
China’s ethical practices; bit all are feeling that such radical changes 
cannot be suddenly brought about without disaster. 

A fundamental question is this: Is the reconstruction of Con- 
fucianism practicable? On this question hang momentous issues. 

- What a westerner might have to say on this subject would merely 
be the opinion of a detached observer. The convictions of Chinese who 
have concerned themselves directly with solving the problem will form 
a far more interesting and valuable basis on which to evaluate the forces 
now at work. Our present purpose, therefore, is to review such state- 
ments as have been found available from Chinese sources, on the 
possibilities of readjustment, first to the social and political, secondly to 
the scientific, and thirdly to, the religious demands of the hour. Our 


- closing enquiry will be into the bearing of this — on the develop- 
ment of Christianity in China. 


To the average western bbserver it would probably seem a foregone 
conclusion that, so far as being able to make any real contribution 
towards the political or social reorganization of China is concerned, Con- 
fucianism is hopelessly obsolete. A search into what thinking Chinese 
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conversant with world history are saying, reveals, however, that there 
are at least a few who not only see the possibility of salvaging much that 
is good in Confucianism, but are also convinced that China cannot be 
politically saved apart from Confucianism. Mr. Ku Hung-ming, who 
returned to China from study abroad long before the “returned student” 
had been stigmatized as a dangerous hot-head, has for more than thirty 
years maintained that the Confucian ideals for family and state are 
completer and loftier than any other which the world has yet created. 
He sees in the preservation of these ideals the only hope for China’s 
future stability. He further says, “Most people now believe that the 
old order of things in China is passing away, and they hail the coming 
era of the new learning and of the civilization of progress into this 
country. I for one do not believe that the old order of things in China 
can pass away. ‘The reason is because I feel that the old order of 
things—the Chinese civilization and Chinese social order—is a moral 
civilization and a true Social order, and cannot, therefore, in the nature 
of things, pass away.” Dr. Ch’en Huan Chang takes a similar stand, 
when he declares that the “School of Confucius” will “be able to 
modernize China” and when he prophesies that “‘as soon as the Chinese 
shall have established a constitutional government, and secured perfect 
freedom of thought, Confucianism must enter on a new life.” 

In the Shun Tien Shih Pao, a Chinese daily published in Peking, 
there appeared in the spring of 1919, an editorial under the title “The 
Importance of Studying Confucianism,” which though strongly favoring 
a re-study of Confucianism did not hesitate to acknowledge that the 
Confucian principle of obligation to rulers does not fit democracy, that 
the Confucian theory of the inequality of classes being the origin of 
organized society is diametrically opposed to the modern conception of 
equal political rights for all men, and that many of the filial and marital 
duties inculcated in Confucianism are incompatible with modern social 
conditions. Yet, when Chinese youth threw themselves with enthusiasm 
into the movement which resulted in the establishment of the Republic 
of China they rationalized their bold act by an appeal to the democratic 
ideals imbedded in the writings of Mencius. Because he had once 
advocated the right of the people to revolt against the tyranny of an 
unscrupulous sovereign, Mencius, who had been dead for twenty-two 
centuries, became almost ov er-night the patron saint of a mete: 
revolution. 

There are those who find in Confucian standards the ites means 
whereby democracy may be made safe for the Chinese people. Some 
who have been abroad have returned to China confirmed in their deter- 
mination to resist all western influences which may result in a lack of 
regard for the sacredness of the family tie in their own land. Although 


they see the necessity for a radical. revision of the patriarchal type of 
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family life in China, yet they feel convinced that a due respect for 
individual personality—such as the West insists upon and they them- 
selves see to be highly desirable—is entirely compatible with the main- 
tenance of what is essential in the Confucian ideal of family loyalty. 
The principles which they regard as essential include the following: a 
sense Of responsibility on the part of each person for the welfare of 
each other member of his own family; a willingness to subordinate 
personal to. family interests; a spirit of family cooperation; a making of 
the family the base from which social service outside the family shall be 
rendered. In maintaining these principles they find a sane and work- 
able program for a stable society ; apart from them they see individualism 
running riot and all social institutions threatened. 

Although from the viewpoint of the relation of any one person to 
the whole family China seems to have treated the individual too lightly, 


yet many a Confucianist believes that the Chinese method, whereby eye- 


witnesses assume an initial responsibility for settling a quarrel, works 
quickly and surely for the full recognition of the rights of both parties 
concerned. Every offender in China realizes that he is directly amen- 
able to the sense of justice of the group about him. Every Chinese is 
expected to be his brother’s keeper and does not dare to fail in doing 
promptly his part in exercising the function. Moreover, the true Con- 
fucianist believes that each case of misunderstanding should be dealt 
with on its merits, and that, whether adjudicated by an informal group, 
or by a duly appointed officer of the law, the objective should never be 
merely “‘to uphold the law,” but only to do justice to all concerned. To 
him man was not made for the law, but the law, so far as it is needed at 
all, must exist for man and be subordinate to his highest good. 

_ The policies of the military generals in China are utterly distasteful 
to the true Confucianist, who regards these policies as diametrically 
opposed to the Confucian principle that the only good government is the 
one which exists for the good of the people. The rise of the modern 


militarist is in the eyes of the Chinese people a reversion to the policies 


of Hanfeitzu and his cult, who stood for law and order at any cost. 

From various angles, therefore, many present-day Confucianists are 
fully convinced that they must resist the substitution of the coldly legal 
methods of the West, for the Chinese practice of giving the small group 
conscience, with its humanitarian outlook, an adequate chance to work. 
Dr. Lim Boom-keng expresses this viewpoint when he says that the 
politics of Confucianism “is the application of the Law of Love for the 
government of mankind, and, is not inconsistent with all the demands 
of the new democracy.” 

Some go still further and say that in realizing the vision which 
Confucius had of Ta T’ung, or World Brotherhood, as recorded in the 
seventh chapter of the Book of Rites, China and the world will find the 
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only adequate basis for stable government and world peace. In his 
translation of this important section Dr. James Legge has followed the 
interpretations of the older scholars who held that in it Confucius was 
referring to a Golden Age that had passed. Modern writers are insist- 
ing that Confucius, when he wrote of the Ta T’ung, was looking into 
the future. In harmony with this present day interpretation the classic 
passage may be translated as follows :— 

“When Ta T’ung, or World Brotherhood becomes effective, all men 
everywhere will live for the common good; leaders of worth and ability 
will be selected; their words will be trusted and they will be makers of 
peace. Men will not love their own parents to the exclusion of the 
sons of others. They will provide sustenance to the aged as long as 
they live, employment to the able-bodied, opportunity for development 
to the young, friendly care to widows, orphans, childless men, and the 
disabled ; for each man there will be a task and for each woman a home. 
Not wishing to squander their possessions, man will nevertheless keep 
them not for personal use only;.not willing to be inactive, men on the 
other hand will exert their strength not in their own behalf alone. Thus 
evil devices will cease and fail to prosper ; robbers and traitors will be out 
of work; and outside doors will not need to be locked; this will be 
what we call Ta T’ung or World Brotherhood.” 

Mr. T. M. Van, editor of Association Progress has recently said 
“From now on in China any political movement, irrespective of its party 
affiliations, will probably find it necessary, in order to succeed, to be 
founded on the principle of Ta T’ung. This, too, will be the solution of 
all international difficulties.” 

In the realm of the relation of Confucianism to science Chinese 
thinkers today are not blind to the fact that there is much in it which 1s 
incompatible with the findings of modern science. The attitude of Dr. 
Hu Shih, formerly of the National University at Peking, but now in 
Shanghai, one of the leaders of the modern thought movement in China, 
may be taken as typical. Dr. Hu Shih thinks it needful that the so 
called orthodox Confucianism shall acknowledge that it is utterly un- 
scientific in its methods, and ought, therefore, to give place to a new 
system, which shall have its roots in the ideas of certain early thinkers, 
who have hitherto been classified as non-Confucian heretics. He says, 
“The future of Chinese philosophy would seem to depend much on the 
revival of those great philosophical schools which once flourished side by 
side with the school of Confucius in ancient China .. . . It is in these 
schools that we may hope to find the congenial soil in which to transplant 
the best products of occidental philosophy and science. This is especially 
true with regard to the problem of methodology. The emphasis on 
experience as against dogmatism and rationalism, the highly developed 
scientific method in all its phases of operation, and the historical of 
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evolutionary view of truth and morality—these which I consider as the 
most important contributions of modern philosophy in the Western 
world—can all find their remote but highly developed precursors in 
those great non-Confucian schools of the fifth, fourth and third centuries 
mn Ge When the philosophies of ancient China are reinterpreted 
in terms of modern philosophy, and when modern philosophy is in- 
terpreted in terms of the native systems of China, then and not until 
then, can Chinese philosophers and students of philosophy truly feel 
at ease with the new methods and instrumentalities of speculation and 
research . . I have the strongest desire to make my own people see 
that these methods of the West are not totally alien to the Chinese mind, 
and that on the contrary, they are the instruments by means of which 
and in the light of which much of the lost treasures of Chinese philosophy 
can be recovered.” 

The question naturally arises. What in is antagonistic 
to the growth of science? It must be noted that there is no lack of 
emphasis on “investigation,” which is in fact the fundamental process 
advocated in The Great Learning. Yet, in so far as the Chinese have 
tried to investigate Nature, the main objective of their study, as a 
Chinese writer has pointed out, has been to discover proof “to support 
the existence of the Unitary Ideal called Reason, or Truth,” rather than 
to learn facts and their laws. For the most part, however, it has not 
been Nature, but human activities, which have been studied. The 
Ch’eng-Chu and Lu-Wang schools, though differing Sea in other 


matters, agreed 1 in applying the principle of “investigation” to “affairs” 


rather than to “things.”” In any case, as Dr. Monlin Chiang. a leader 
in educational circles, indicates, “the parcelling out of the universe into 
several spheres and searching for facts therein, the essential process in 
the scientific method of searching for truth, are wanting in Confucian 
philosophy.” To supply this lack alert students in many parts of China 
are addressing themselves with growing enthusiasm to the scientific study 
of many subjects, and what they are doing is cordially welcomed by the 
educated classes as a means, not of weakening the influence of the ancient 


culture, but of giving it a really vital place in present-day life. 


Chu Hsi, the great twelfth century interpreter of Confucius, is often 
cited as having a method which approaches that of modern science. 
This method is based on the Doctrine of the Mean, according to which 
as Dr. Monlin Chiang also shows, “the complete process of acquiring 
knowledge comprises five steps; namely, extensive study, accurate inquiry, 
careful thinking, clear discrimination, and firm action . . . . The first 
step corresponds to the gathering of data; the second, the examination 


of the data; the third, the grouping and classification; the fourth, the 


formulation of the uniform laws and their exceptions; and the final 
step is the application of the laws.” In the fact that the Chinese people 
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chose to follow Chu Hi’ s philosophy rather than that of the opposing 
school, Professor Francis C. M. Wei finds evidence that in general the 
Chinese have observed “an attitude very near the attitude of scientific 
study in the West.’”’ While Chinese writers generally admit that scientific 
study had made but little advance in China before her impact with 
western nations, many of them assert with insistence that Chinese culture 
is in no fundamental way antagonistic to the fullest development of the 
scientific spirit. 

Still another illustration of the ability of the neo-Confucianist to 
discover points of harmony between the age-old culture of China and 
present currents of thought in the West is brought out in something 
which Professor T. C. Chao, of Yenching University, has said: “The 
pragmatic formula ‘that which works is true,’ changed into ‘that which 
has worked is true,’ was known to the Chinese people long before the 
time of William James. Possibly it is correct to say that Chinese culture 
is -entirely pragmatic.” Mr. Z. K. Zia, of the Christian Literature 
Society, Shanghai, writes, “Pragmatism is not a new thing in China. 
Confucius himself had some of it.” In proof that Confucius was a 
pragmatist, Dr. Monlin Chiang quotes the following words of Confucius: 
“Though a man may be able to recite three hundred odes, yet if, when 
intrusted with a governmental charge, he knows not how to act, or if 
when sent to any quarter on any mission, he cannot give his replies 
unassisted, notwithstanding the extent of his learning, of what practical 
use is it?” But at best Confucius was a transcendental pragmatist. He 
did not begin with what works, but with what ought to work. The 
real pragmatist was Mo Ti, who “maintained that our institutions and 
utensils and conceptions originated, not in transcendental ideas, vee in 
practical needs.”’ 

Even so new an emphasis in western thought as sel ciaiiiion, 
with all its implications, is taken without a quiver by the Chinese mind 
of today, for evidence is at once forthcoming that Wang Yang-ming, 
one of the idols of the neo-Confucianists in both China and Japan, held 


the very same principle four hundred years ago; why then should any 


one hesitate in the present day to accept it with enthusiasm? 

Near the end of February, 1926, it was my privilege to have an 
extended conversation in his own office with Professor Naoki Kano, 
who is at the head of the Department of Chinese’ Literature in the 
Imperial University at Kyoto. I sought his reactions on the Confucian 
crisis and received an illuminating comparison between the situation in 
China today and that in Japan forty years ago, when the problem of 
harmonizing Chinese philosophy with the findings and attitudes of 


modern science was first keenly felt in his country. While there were | 


some Japanese thinkers at that time who held that the underlying 
principles of Confucianism are not antagonistic to the scientific spirit, 
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most of them did not have a sufficiently intelligent appreciation of western 


science, nor was there enough momentum behind them, to maintain a 
successful struggle for an effective synthesis. Overwhelmed by the 
superior strength of the forces which stood for radical change these 
protagonists of Confucianism were for the time being driven into hiding. 
In spite of such an apparently decisive defeat there are in Japan today 
a few, among whom it was evident the Professor includes himself, who 
sincerely believe that the crassly materialistic attitudes which many 
devotees of modern science in Japan have assumed must sooner or later 
yield to the modifying influence of some of the more idealistic elements 
in Confucian philosophy. Dr. Kano apparently believes that in China 


there is better hope than in Japan that those who know the values of the - 


old philosophy, because of their numbers and their influence, may succeed 
in effecting adjustments which will tend to conserve the good in the old 
and blend it with the best in the new, to the lasting benefit of Chinese 
society, and perhaps of the whole world. 

_ We have now reviewed what certain Chinese and Japanese thinkers 
are saying about the future of Confucianism in relation to social and 
political reconstruction and to scientific progress. Our next enquiry is, 
What is being said regarding the relation of Confucianism to religion? 

President Lim Boom Keng expresses his convictions in no un- 
certain language. He says, “The Mandarin Confucianism is dead. It 
deserves nothing better than to die. But alas! the age-old theism of 


the classics, with all the ethics of social life and international goodwill, 


is also being neglected. The literati of the younger generation are 
abandoning the true gems of the classics, because, forsooth, religion is 
only a superstition! .... There is great danger that the ignorant 
masses will throw off all respect for the gods and all fear of the unknown, 
and jettison with these all the ethical practices inherited from the past. 
Without these practices they would be like ships without charts and 
rudders, and would be mere derelicts at the mercy of every wind and 
wave, in the midst of the greatest intellectual typhoon mankind has ever 
experienced. Disorder, desolation and red ruin are parading through 
the land, despoiling temples, breaking up schools, disillusioning the 
chastest women of mankind, and driving the most industrious people on 


earth to the verge of despair and desperation. We look around and 


have failed to see how salvation is forthcoming except through a restate- 
ment of the old Ju Chiao, or Confucianism, minus the official ceremonial- 


‘ism and dogmas.” 


_ The best collection, which has come to our attention, of recent 


opinions expressed by Chiriese Confucianists regarding religious matters 
is one made by Dr. Y. Y. Tsu, of the Peking Union Medical College.* 


* See The C hinese Recorder, May, 1919. 
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_ Dr. Tsu says that in matters of religion present-day Confucianists | 
“have done no independent and deep thinking for themselves. Their 
Confucian education has predisposed them to agnosticism and unbelief. 
They accept certain views of well-known men, like Huxley and Spencer, 
as their own, and consider the questions therein involved thus closed 
and settled. They have thrown overboard the idea of a personal God, 
as being incompatible with the teachings of modern science... These. 
people consider all religion as superstition, and so cannot see any good 
in the Christian religion.” Dr. Tsu quotes a Chinese scholar, an 
educationalist widely known in Chinese and missionary educational circles, 
as saying, “Let us exclude for the present the beliefs of the ignorant 
classes and consider the religious attitude of the educated classes only. 
To us, the term 7’ien or Shangti is a collective one and stands for all 
that is mysterious and unexplained .... The idea has persisted to 
this day because it has been found a useful means of social control. The 
ignarant classes have no self-control. The ‘personal God’ idea excites 
fear and so acts as a restraint upon their conduct.”” Dr. Tsu adds that 
“the other side of this statement is that the educated person who knows 
his duties and rights has no need for religion. To him religion is 


- something that will be outlived. When science gets at the mysteries that 


still remain and throws on them the light of knowledge, then religion will 
disappear.” Dr. Tsu further quotes another scholar, who is a professor 
of Chinese History and Philosophy in a university in the country, thus: — 
“I have thought a great deal on the ‘subject. It seems to me, Christians 
and Confucianists do not differ very much on the belief in the existence 
of Shen Ling (spiritual and divine beings), but in one thing we differ 
fundamentally. Christians say: ‘We know that God is personal’ ; 
whereas we Confucianists say: ‘We do not know, for we have no way 
of finding out what God is like.’”’ Dr. Tsu adds the comment, “This 
agnosticism is characteristic. God exists, but He remains the Unknow- 
able. This is the Creed of Confucianism.” 

On the whole it would appear that, with a few exceptions, modern 
Confucianists, whose minds are not at the same time suffused with 
Christian thought, are not expecting to see the Confucianism of the 
future develop along religious lines. The present movement to conserve 
the religious values in Confucianism, so far as it exists, would seem 


| to emanate largely from Christian minds. Generally speaking Chinese 


Christians welcome a restudy of the old culture, for in such a study 
they see the possibility of discovering ways whereby Christianity may 
be made more indigenous in China. 

Several books and a goodly number of magazine acticles have 
appeared in the Chinese language giving the results of studies that 
Chinese Christians have already made in trying to correlate Chinese with 
Christian thought. It is too early to make a satisfactory summary of 
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the work that has been done, for trends are not yet distinctly marked. | 


This much, however, is clear, that not a few Christians among the Chinese 
people are convinced that the task of restudying Confucianism should not 
be left entirely to non-Christian minds. They see in such study the 


possibility of discovering what some have called “another” Old Testament 
for China, not to supplant that of the Jewish Scriptures which they 


realize will still be needed as a background for understanding the New 
Testament, but to supplement it. The second Old Testament which 


_a few hope to see constructed out of the vast literature of Confucianism 


will, in the belief of some, serve as a bridge over which those who are 
familiar with the ancient Chinese culture can cross to a fuller appreciation 
of the life and message of Jesus Christ. The query is often raised 
whether Jesus, if He were in the flesh in China today would not say of 
the Chinese culture what He said of the Jewish, “I came not to destrov 
but to fulfil.” 

Dr. David Z. T. Yui, Chatesied of the National Christian Council 
of China, expresses his conviction in these words:' “When we have a 
goodly number of missionary ‘friends and Chinese Christian leaders of 


: profound Chinese scholarship, the progress of the Christian movement 


in China will be greatly accelerated, and Christianity will also be given 
a depth in Chinese thought, life and experience, which may mark the 
beginning of some real contribution from Christianity to China, and 
likewise from China to Christianity.” 

-Mr. Wang Chih-hsin, a worker in the National Christian Literature 
Association, writes in the Chinese language to his fellow-Christians, 


- words which may be translated as follows: “I am of the opinion that 


no fundamentally important solution of the problems of the indigenous 
church can be suggested apart from that which looks to the rooting 


of Christianity in Chinese culture. Christianity was originally | 
the product of an eastern thought which was manifestly similar 
to Chinese thought . . . . In my judgment once Christian thought has 


become really enmeshed with Chinese thought, the outshining of 
Christianity in China will be brighter than in the West . . Christian 
writers in the future . . . . must have the positive approach. They 
must look for the good points in Chinese culture and with an attitude 


of critical receptivity towards Christian culture they must blend the two, — 


so that Christian culture, through the medium of the culture which China 


already has, may permeate the life of society as Buddhism has done.” | 
| Professor Francis C. M. Wei asks “Is it right for us to rest content 


with the random changes on the surface and the mechanical fusion of 
unessentials, without attempting something deeper and more construc- 
tive?”’, and then proceeds to answer his own question in these words: 
“What we should aim at is not any patch-work or mere fusion, but a 


systematic, well-thought-out, and thorough-going synthesis... . This 
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is a task of spiritual creation. What a bold idea to propose, to bring 
together the spiritual products of the two largest sections of the human 
race, namely, the Anglo-Saxons and the Chinese! What a wonderful 
vision, to visualize the cultures of the East and the West joining hands, — 
so as to break down all the barriers that divide us at present! Yet, what 
a stupendous task to study, ‘evaluate and select, so as to conserve 
judiciously and to build wisely!” 

What the three Chinese Christians just hited have put into these 
few sentences may be taken as typical of the present mood of Christian 
thinkers all over the land. Whatever the results of their study of the 
classical culture may prove to be, there is a common conviction that 
Christians must make a sincere and thorough attempt to give Christianity 
a rootage in the rich soil or China’s intellectual, moral and spiritual © 
inheritance. 

Chinese Christians, who are familiar with the classic literature of 


their race and show a friendly spirit in approaching their Confucianist 


fellow-nationals, usually find them equally friendly in return. Con- 
fucianists show special interest in such points in Christian thought and 


_ practice as the following: 


The capacity of Christianity to produce men of dependable character. 

Such benevolent outworkings of the Christian spirit as the conduct 
of hospitals, institutions for the blind, asylums for the msane, homes 
for the homeless and societies for improving the condition of the poor. 

The teachings of Jesus, especially the Sermon on the Mount, the 
Golden Rule, and the emphasis on service and self-sacrifice. 

The perfection with which Jesus exhibited in His life the spirit of 
His own teachings. 

The Christian thinker also rejoices to find in his Confucian brother 
certain attitudes, which form a zone of common interest between them, 
and supply a favorable basis for mutually helpful discussion. 
Some of the Confucian attitudes thus discovered, which are most 
frequently mentioned in the writings of Christians, are the following: 

An assumption that in Heaven there is a Supreme Power, which 
controls the universe and the destiny of man. | 

A recognition of the fundamental eugeqenee in human life of right 


personal character. 


A willingness to define character in terms of man’s sition to his 
fellowman. 

A regard for the’ sanctity of the family. 

Christian thinkers have, therefore, been encouraged to pursue more 
deeply their search for fundamental parallelisms, and for possible grounds 
for a true synthesis between their faith and that of the Confucianists. 
Time will naturally be needed before large and systematized results will | 
be forthcoming. | | 
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Some of the points in which Confucianism needs the fuller truth 
as revealed in Jesus Christ are brought out by Chinese Christians in 
the quotations which follow. What Mr. .Z. K. Zia regards as “the 
greatest shortcoming of Confucius, and perhaps he knew it himself” is 
that “Confucius did not know what kind of a God he believed in. He 
stopped when he reached the highest good. He educated his students to 


the highest pitch and held them up there, without attaching them to the - 


highest person, or God.”’ After calling attention to the fact that “the 
Chinese have never lacked social consciousness,” Mr. Zia goes on to say: 
“Rituals, externalism, and the social aspects of religion are emphasized; 
communion with God, inspiration, vision, faith and hope are left un- 
taught. There is in Confucian thought no forgiveness of sin. There 
is no new birth, no conversion. Sins are social; the forgiveness of sin 
depends upon not committing it again.” 

Speaking from the angle of the effects of this same fundamental 
lack in Confucianism, Mr. T. M. Van, maintains that liberty, fraternity 
and equality, in the sense in which these terms are commonly used in the 
West, are inadequately expressed in Confucianism. He believes that the 
real explanation of this weakness is to be found in the failure of the 
Confucianists to think of. God in terms of an approachable, loving person. 
So far as the Confucian concept of God is concerned it is probably fair 
to say that Chinese Christians generally feel it to be utterly inadequate, 
but at the same time do not regard it as incompatible with the Christian 
concept. They feel that, in the same spirit which prompted Jesus to 
take the Jewish idea of God and give it a fuller meaning, His followers 
may in China take the underlying conceptions of Heaven and the Ruler 
Above, which the Chinesé have, and enrich them until they stand. for the 


Christian concept of a Heavenly Father, who cherishes a loving concern 


in the highest welfare of all His creatures. 

Mr. J. J. Poan, of Shanghai, holds that, “we must help the Chinese 
to understand that we cannot have the core of Christianity in the mere 
ethical teachings of Jesus apart from His wonderful personality of love.” 

Our closing quotation is again from Prof. T. C. Chao. In a letter 
dated at Peking, September 4, 1927, he writes :— 

“We have been hearing, not perhaps without a measure of patience, 
that we must interpret Christianity in terms of Chinese culture. There 
is a good deal init. But what we really need is a thorough understanding 


of the teachings of Jesus, and a direct experience of Christ, through a — 


living of His kind of life. The Christian message is clearly far above 
what Confucius can offer and what his followers can give. Mankind 
wants God. My personal opinion is that God can be found in clear 
expression only in the Lord incarnate, our Lord Jesus Christ. The 
- greatest task ahead, it seems to me, is a creating of the direct experience 

of God through our faith in Christ. The Christian message lies clearly 
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jn the definite faith in God as Father, with whom His believing children 


can have personal communion through the living of a life as exemplified 
in Jesus, a life of moving and conquering love. It is clear that Confucius 
has not given us a gospel, a simple yet magnificent gospel, of the love of 
God the Father, who wants us all to be like Christ, and to have the most 
abundant life, that contains in it a wonderful peace and joy and a 
contact with everlasting reality.” 


+ 


Should the Christian Church in China Perpetuate 
Its Own Schools? | 


JOHN C. GRIFFITH 


rai HERE may Be more than one question involved in this theme. 
(| First, should the Christian Church in China maintain permanently 
its own system of schools of all grades? If this question be 
answered in the negative there may still follow the query :— 


_ Should it perpetuate some, while discontinuing others? If the answer 


to this be again in the negative, there still remains the question :—When, 
or under what circumstances, should these schools be discontinued? 
The writer does not propose to make any dogmatic assertion as to what 
should be done, but he does ask a careful consideration for sides of the 
question which are not usually kept before the minds of missionaries. 
When the report of the Educational Commission was published five 
years ago it contained the following statement :—‘“It is, indeed, not un- 
thinkable that there should come a time when the Christian Church can 
make its contribution to the life of China more effectively than through 
the maintenance of Christian schools. But that time cannot now be 
foreseen.” The time could not then be foreseen. Can it be foreseen 
now? Much water has flowed under the bridges during these five years. 
Has the advisability of re-orientating ourselves on this question emerged 
in the meantime? 
One strong factor which differentiates our present situation from 
that of a few years ago is the emergence of hostility to all educational 
work which is not subject to Government control. Only the persuasion 
in our own minds that the educational backwardness of this country and 
the manifest good-will and value of Christian school work would keep 


the scale of public opinion tipped in our favour,—only this, probably, — 
kept ts missionaries from realizing long ago how great an antipathy 


many Government officials and non-Christian Chinese were likely to feel 
towards a vast system of schools carried on in their country but in- 
dependent of their national control. | 
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The writer is a Canadian and knows how strong is the feeling in 
many parts of Canada against the separate schools which Roman 


_ Catholics seek to establish and maintain wherever possible for the children 


of their own communion. In spite of government inspection there is a 
constant conviction that such pupils and students get a view-point 
different from that broad, general and tolerent attitude developed where 
all young people grow up together in the National schools. Is it im- 
probable that, in China, hyper-sensitive nationalism will regard educational 
work in Christian schools even more suspiciously and disapprovingly 
than a policy of separatist or denominational schools is viewed in Western 
lands? Let the epithets “cultural penetration,” “agents of Imperialism,” 
“spiritual chloroform” etc., be the answer. And, if so, does this not 
create an atmosphere more hostile to-our other work than would other- 
wise be the case? In view of this and other considerations is the gain 
worth the price? Let us think about it. 7 | 

_ The first of the “other considerations” is the unhealthy effect of 
segregation upon pupils, especially in the secondary school stage. This 
is the time when receptiveness alone fails to provide for all the needs of 
the growing Christian life. There must be a “giving out” as well as 
a “taking in,” and of the two probably the former is thé more important. 


_ If there is no positive testimony for Christ and no active work for others 


personal growth in Christian character will be slow or non-existent. In 


fact the student may quite deceive himself, and imagine himself a 


Christian when he is not one at all. Practical segregation from non- 
Christians at this formative period deprives our young men and women 
of the necessary opportunity for Christian activity if they are genuine, or 
for finding out the truth about themselves if their faith is only nominal. 

_ And why does religious teaching often seem so dead and ineffective 
in the lives of pupils? One may, with little hesitancy, assert that 
religious instruction frequently becomes a dreadful bore even to those 
who acknowledge themselves Christians. Why so? Is all the blame to 


be laid upon the teacher? May it not lie chiefly at the door of our 


separate school systergewhich so frequently tends to divorce “experience” 
from “testimony” and “knowledge” from “service” in the lives of boys 
and girls? | | 

The writer believes it is not in a student’s best interest that he 
should be pampered and shielded from the rough winds of opposition. 
If genuine, far better for himself and others that he should have to show 
his colors and stand for his principles. If self-deceived, the sooner he 
finds it out the better. One has often had occasion to observe the danger 
that, dosed with daily religious instruction and shielded for many years 
from any necessity for cultivating a vigorous moral character by stand- 
ing out against non-sympathetic influences, students have been in some 
ways weakened rather than strengthened, hindered rather than helped. 
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They must meet the rough world some day and, while we can justify an 
effort to keep little children in a more sheltered moral atmosphere than 
is yet found in most Government schools, yet the advisability of it may 
grow more doubtful in secondary schools. 

Someone may reply that the reception of a moderate eres of 
non-Christian pupils into our schools will furnish Christian boys and 
girls with opportunity for that service and witness which are so essential 
to the development of sturdy Christian character. To a slight extent 
this is possibly true; but only to a slight extent. The regimen of 
Christian schools is so regulated as to furnish in itself a semblance of 
Christian conduct. Conformity to the outward regulations of the in- 
stitution is practically taken as acquiescence in the principles on which 
it is founded. Formal entry into the Christian Church draws approval 
but, even if this step be not taken, it is expected that all pupils will at 
least abstain from showing any opposition to those who do so. 

. What, then, becomes of the supposed opportunity and necessity for 
endurance and witness? It may practically disappear. At any rate 


that independent moral fibre which would be produced by standing out 
against aggressive anti-Christian or non-sympathetic influences. 
The second “other consideration” is the condition of Government 
i schools themselves. Have Christians no duty toward these schools? Is 


to the domination of less helpful ideals? Surely a moment’s serious 
thought about the way in which Christian effort practically avoids the 
whole field of Government schools in this country should startle us. 
And what more appropriate or effective testimony for Jesus Christ can 
be introduced there than the lives of true Christian boys and girls of 
their_o people ? Surely sons and daughters from Christian homes 
we ‘exh a service for truth to the National schools of their country. 
Persecution? Yes, of course, more or less of that will have to be 
endured. To hear some of our church-members talk one might suppose 
that the sheltering of its flock from persecution was the main duty of 
the Christian Church. We must combat that idea. A “Tom Brown” 
is needed in every National school. \ Youth is the time for ideals. It 
will do genuine boys and girls g to feel that they are standing as 
true disciples of the “Light of thé World” among elements hostile to 
their ideals. And is it not possible that a few sturdy, unflinching students 
of Christian principles in’each Government secondary school might do 


& wonders for their fellow-students? And, perhaps, prove an entering 
: wedge for more missionary work also. 
, I know objection will be advanced regarding the immoral conditions 


existing in many ent schools, and the dangers involved in send- 
ing boys and girls from Christian homes into such temptations. Of the 


: students living in such a controlled,atmosphere are not likely to develop | 


it a right policy to encourage every student to avoid them and leave them | 
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evil conditions no doubt whatever exists. That some students, even 
from Christian homes, will succumb to them we may anticipate. But 
is escape assured by merely attending a church school? By no means. 
The experience of the last five years shows that a revolutionary, 
anti-Christian and anti-foreign literature often goes just about as freely, 
through the mails, into Christian schools as into Government schools 
and that, as soon as school restraints are removed, the plunge into evil 
ways may be as determined on the part of one class of students as 
another. 

Moreover, we may ask, are the Government schiooki to be ignored 
by all parents who are concerned for the moral welfare of their children 
and of the community? Who, then, are going to bring the pressure of 
a better public opinion to bear upon those institutions? And if all the 
teachers of best character in the country are, as we fondly hope, secured 
for Christian schools are not Government schools to that extent deprived 
of the services of those who would help most to give them the moral 
backing which they need? Would it not be better for the Christian 
Church to contribute to the teaching staffs of National schools an ever 
increasing number of her best sons, established in character by Christian 
principles, but mentally trained in National schools and fully recognized 
by the Government? One need not belittle the Christian school to make 
it plain that this is a very big problern with which the Christian Church 
in China has never concerned itself as it should. _ 

Again, if attendance at a Government school squarely faced all our 
boys and girls who wish to go on to secondary schools could it not be 
made a most advantageous ground on which to set before them a great 
vision of the service for God which they could render there? Religious 
teaching would then have its larger purpose in view. Bible study would 
not seem the mere academic thing which many pupils in church schools 
now feel it to be. Youth’s vision could be filled with a worthy and a 
stimulating purpose. The opportunity for service would lie right at 
hand. Its altruistic and unselfish purpose could not be questioned. One 
sadly fears that the vision of service which shapes up before the mind 
of a student under our present conditions is frequently one which lies 
in the dim future and has a generous salary attached to it. The joy of 
a free and self-sacrificing effort to save others may be quite unknown. 
Do we not crave an opportunity to picture it to our young people and 
to seek to nerve them for it? Would not a battle for the worthy and 
the right agairtst all the difficulties which a Government school can present 
be worth more to them for character development than years of hot- 
house culture under present conditions? 

Someone is sure to ask/ anxiously how such a policy would. affect 
the providing of leadership for the young Christian Church in China. 
Unless Christian Middle Schools are maintained where are the Church’s 
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trained leaders to come from? Now, it is an undoubted fact that in 
some Missions a good many of the present leaders received their second- 
ary education in the Mission schools: of the district where they labor. If 
this has been accomplished without holding out a salary bait so high 
_ that an ordinary Chinese community, if left to its own judgment and 
resources, would not think of paying it, then a great and helpful thing 
has been done. If it has been accomplished by contravening the general 
economic conditions of the community under which the Christian Church 
must ultimately live and propagate itself, just as any other cult lives and 
propagates itself, then the attainment is of more doubtful value. That 
leads off to a discussion of the wisdom and the ultimate result of a 
Mission’s ignoring normal economic conditions and raising the salaries 
of its leaders to a practical equality with the standards fixed (largely 
through foreign control) for Government employees, a question which 
cannot be entered upon here. 

The point we wish to come to is that, while some of the Church’s 
secondary schools have given valuable workers to her activities yet 
this is very far from being a universal experience. Many a Mission 
has to lament the fact that, after all the care expended upon them, very 
few secondary school graduates exhibit any inclination to give their 
lives to unselfish service for their fellow-men. 

As a matter of fact there seems to be no good ground for believing 
that the supply of Christian leadership material would be lessened either 
in quantity or quality if the Church’s young men and women took 
their secular training in Government schools. One has, not infrequently, 
observed that people who have thus had a chance to stand outside the 
Church’s activities and make impartial comparisons have been specially 
impressed and have subsequently exhibited a quite unusual zeal and 
devotion when they gave themselves to her service. 

A natural corollary to such a change of policy as that suggested 
would be that the Chinese Christian Church and Foreign Missions in 
this country should pay far more attention than they now do to the 
special training, for evangelistic service, of young men and women who 
definitely choose the preaching of the Gospel as their life work. That 
is a kind of educational work which could be heartily favored even by 
those missionaries who doubt whether the great secular educational 
enterprises of so many Missions in Japan, China, India and other lands 
constitute any essential part of Christ’s primary commission to His 
disciples. 

_ In addition, it would be a cneeiiithiite easy matter for the Chinese 
Church, if it so desired, to provide smaller or larger hostels where 
Christian students might live in the vicinity of Government secondary 
schools and where they might receive helpful visits or addresses from 
Christian leaders as opportunity offered; and where they might also 
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invite mutually helpful contacts with other students. This plan is already 
in successful operation in some places. 


Again, one cannot but ask regarding these separate schools what 


prospect there is that the Christians will be able to sustain the system 
within a reasonable time. Some one declared in a tecent Conference in 
the United States that the missionaries were starting institutions among 
the Chinese Christians which would not be self-supporting for a thousand 
years to come. Even thougli that statement be regarded as a gross 
exaggeration, yet it contains enough truth to give us pause. Millions 
of money have been sunk in buildings and equipment upon the assumption 
that these schools are to continue indefinitely. Are we assured that 
it is so? Present conditions in China make the question particularly 


insistent. Political happenings and the uncertainty of the future thrust’ 


it forward. There is no assurance that the regulations imposed upon 
Christian schools will leave them enough Christian reality to command 
the confidence and the gifts of Western Christians. In that case will 
the Chinese Church be willing and able to maintain its own system? 
Independently of this aspect of the case there is another con- 
sideration along the financial line. Many people feel that Chinese 
secondary school teachers are demanding salaries, not only in excess of 
what Missions feel free to pay, but also out of all proportion to the 


expense incurred in securing their education. There can be little doubt . 


that these salaries are often largely in excess of what a Chinese con- 
stituency would have to pay. Missions are penalized because they are 
mistakenly supposed to have “mints of money.”’ Moreover, through it 
all customs are being established, and a system is being rivetted upon 
the Chinese Church which ‘it may not ultimately approve of, and for 
which it may blame the missionary in days to come. 

The plain fact is that Mission resources will not permit much 
extension of the educational program. They may not even permit the 
maintenance of what has already been begun, for the revenues of some 
societies are falling at an alarming rate. Some of our strong advocates 
of self-support believe that, no matter what sums could by effort be 
extracted from western Christians, the churches in Mission lands should, 
for their own good, be forced to stand upon their own feet. No doubt 
some educational enterprises of very dubious value would never have 
been initiated had money not come so freely at certain times in the past. 
This suggests a present difficulty that has troubled the minds of a good 
many missionaries and which would be obviated by the suggested change 
of policy, namely, that the gifts of some western Christians who cannot 
afford to send their own children to higher schools are being used to 
help give this advantage to thousands of mission-field students who have 


no intention of giving any service to the Christian Church but who, on 


the contrary, sometimes develop into its most — enemies. 
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But, to keep to our text, one may confidently assert that, in spite 
of poverty, corruption and waste of public money in this land, the 
resources and the educational undertakings of the Government are bound 
to greatly increase in the near future. Government educational equip- 
ment will develop at a rate with which Mission schools cannot keep 
pace. Why should not our Christian young men safeguard their political 
franchise, secure their Government diplomas and succeed to a large 
share in the influence and the emoluments of the teaching profession in 
the developing intellectual life of their country? One cannot but feel 
that, by and large, there would be a distinct balance of gain for both 
Christians and non-Christians in having to rub shoulders and engage 
in friendly competition throughout life for the service of ines common 
country. 

‘What has been said implies that the arguments against Christian 
separate schools are strongest in the sphere of secondary and higher 
education. Though in their home life primary school pupils must mingle 
with all kinds of people, yet something may be said for the policy of 
giving such small children all the moral shelter and helpful teaching which 
a Christian village school can provide. | 


While this is temporarily true yet other considerations must some- 


times be given their due weight. The writer has sometimes had it 
urged upon him by the non-Christians of a community that the existence 
of the Christian school prevented or made difficult the establishment of 
a Government school in the same village. If, on the contrary, the 
Christians would lend their support the community could maintain a 
Government school. 

What should be done in such a case? Argue as we may about 
the superior value of the Christian school, or the religious freedom of 
minorities, yet one cannot but feel that the interests of the wider group 
should get first consideration and that the Christian group, even at some 
temporary sacrifice of moral tone and efficiency, should join in the larger 
enterprise, realizing that it is an important part of their duty as 


Christian citizens to support all institutions of their Government which 


do not violate their conscientious beliefs, and hoping for a brighter day 
when all the schools of the land shall hold the Christian standard as their 


ideal. | / 
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The Church of Tomorrow—lIts Faith in the Bible 


G. W. SHEPPARD > 


HY speak about tomorrow rather than sade? Because today 
we are passing through a period of transition. Indeed we always 
are; but just now more than ordinarily so. The conditions of 
life in China with which we had grown familiar in the first 

quarter of this century belong now to a past era: In 1925 it was as 
though a smoke screen suddenly descended upon this part of the world; 
and the two years since have been somewhat like a protracted night of 
deepening darkness. We dare not say that the dawn is yet at hand. 
No new set of conditions which can be regarded as normal for the next 


-era is yet in sight, but there are indications that perhaps the darkest hour 
has past. Some believe that chaos must continue for a lengthy period, 


perhaps a generation; but to others there seems some brightening on the 
horizon, the atmosphere is clearing. Perhaps that is merely our vision 
adjusting itself to the density. But, be that as it may, we are beginning 
to see through the haze the outlines of some things that will survive when 
the stormy night shall have passed and the new day for China dawned, 
and among them that with which we are most concerned—the Church of 
the Living God. | 

The Church in this country has felt the impact of the forces of 
destruction. In some places it seems to have been severely shaken: some 
of its departments have been dislocated, much of its scaffolding has been 
swept away: but beyond all doubt the Church itself remains: there are 
indications that its roots have deepened and its life become more vigorous 
through the storm. This is no surprise to us. We never have had 
serious doubt or fear that anti-Christian propaganda or political up- 
heaval might obliterate it. If the Christian Church in China were 
nothing more than a projection of Western ecclesiastical or denom- 
inational enterprise, we might well have had such fears. But because we 
know that it is more; ‘a house not made with hands,” “a building of 
God” established in a multitude of Chinese hearts as in our own, we 
are able to sing here as confidently as in our native lands :— 

“Crowns and thrones may perish, kingdoms rise and wane. 

But the Church of Jesus constant will remain.”’ 


The Church and Political C hanges. 


But constancy, permanence, does not imply changelessness. Our 
confidence that the Church will endure and survive whatever happens, 
does not mean that it will remain the same in all respects, unaffected by 
external changes. All living organisms are affected and modified by their 


* Address to the Shanghai Missionary Association, December 1927. 
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environment, and the history of the Church shows that it is no exception. 
Its organisation, administration, thought and practice have been repeatedly 
modified by external conditions. Changes in the political and social life 
around, in the intellectual, economic and moral standards of the commun- 
ity, will inevitably infect and influence the Church, make new demands on 
its resources, call out new activities and develop new tendencies. As well 
known examples from history of the effect of such influences we recall 
that the service of God in the Tabernacle Sanctuary suited to the 
migratory period of Israel in the Wilderness became different when the 
nation was settled in Canaan. During the Maccabean period the 
establishment of synagogues in the towns and villages marked another 
important change. Early Christian worship was associated with the 
Temple at Jerusalem and the synagogue meetings of the Jews of the 
Dispersion, but it became widely different when the Church burst free 
from Judaism. The conversion of Constantine made an enormous 
difference to the social and national status of the Church’s organisation, 
and affected most significantly the position of its officiating ministry. 
The Reformation brought about no less significant changes in Northern 
Europe. Other changes nearer our own time might be mentioned. 
It should be noted they have not been confined to forms of organisation 
and administration ; theological thought, doctrinal statements, terminology 
and interpretation have changed; revisions, new versions, altered rubrics, 
new emphases, have followed each other unceasingly, brought about by 
changing conditions or advancing knowledge in each succeeding eta. 

As then our thoughts turn towards tomorrow, the coming day in 
China, when the present night of confusion and obscurity shall have 
passed, and the portentous happenings of recent years be revealed in 
their abiding consequences, it is no uncertain prophecy that the Church 
will emerge clad in new garments, singing new songs, responding in 
new ways to the conditions of the new day. So far from viewing this 
with dismay, we welcome it as evidence of real vitality, and with 
assurance that Christ is not only the Founder but also the Living Head 
of the Church. ‘He will fashion again the body of our humiliation that 
it may be made like unto His glorious body, according to the working 
whereby He is able to subject all things unto Himself.” 


The Missionary’s Responsibility. 

History confirms our assurance that the seeming losses which the 
Church has suffered in these days may turn out to be real gain; that 
greater strength will come through strain endured. Yet history also 
shows us that external conditions sometimes affect the Church’s life 
adversely. Not all changes are advances. There have been periods of 
arrested development and disintegration: spiritual stagnation and 
reversion to type. And such may come again. 
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Our confidence in Divine care and guidance for the Church must 
not make us indifferent to the weaknesses of human nature within it, 
and the perils attendant on too ready response to influences from with- 
out. We who are under-shepherds of the flock, \though ever hopeful 
and sure of the ultimate future, must be alive to our charge, quick to 
scent dangers and give needed warnings of their approach. 

Amid the drastic changes which have taken place around us, even 
the most optimistic among us, those most in sympathy with China’s 
recent national movements, can hardly view with equanimity some of 
their aspects and directions. This ancient nation, formerly characterized 


by rigid conservatism, by persistent and almost slavish loyalty to 


traditional customs, has in these recent years swung violently to the 
opposite extreme; abandoned its former reverences; set its hopes on 
sweeping and peremptory external reforms; paying homage to policies 
and maxims, which, it seems to us, those who advocate them little under- 
stand. We are all intensely interested in these changes. We welcomed 
China’s break from bondage to the old order: we regarded the intellectual 
renaissance as in some measure the fruit of missionary labour and as 
an answer to our prayers. But the great lesson of history, that reform 
only registers real advance when accompanied by wise conservatism, is 
surely needing emphasis. With all our dissatisfaction with Old China, 
we had such respect for much of good in her historic order and of worth 
in her inheritance from the long past, that we cannot view with in- 
difference and complaisance a policy of reckless destruction. The ultra- 
revolutionary spirit which would make a clean cut from the past as 
though wisdom was born with this generation, is not only folly, but 
fatal to progress itself. It is not our business to express our views on 
these matters in their bearings upon China’s national policy, but it 
may be the duty of friends and well-wishers to refrain from appearing 
to endorse enthusiasms which we perceive to be misguided, even at the 
risk of seeming to be out of sympathy with our friends. 


The Core of the Church’s Life. 


What has all this to do with the Church al its faith in the Bible? 


Much every way. Our direct and proper concern in China is with the 
Church. To it we do belong, and are bound by ties both intimate and 
sacred. Our only right to speak of matters properly Chinese is in so 
far as they affect the Church for which we have a share of responsibility. 
The Church in these days has been not only swept by the waves of the 
revolutionary movement, her institutions have been penetrated through 
and through by the ideas and emotions which it has generated. What- 
ever be our evaluation of those ideas and emotions themselves, of the 
questions of policy or politics which they involve, I submit that our call 
at such a time as this is to place all our weight on maintaining in the 
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Church loyalty to its historic faith. This does not mean upholding the 
status quo in anything, but the perpetuation of that which is the central 
core of the Church’s life—her witness to the blessedness of Sonship with 
God through our Lord Jesus Christ. It is experience of that which has 
brought the Church into being: it is the proclamation of that before the 
world, as the will of God for all men and their true destiny, which is 
the Church’s perpetual commission. If that is allowed to be obscured 
by other interests and desires, if that ceases to be the motive and focal 
point of all the Church’s institutions—then the Church of tomorrow, 
though it might retain the name, would cease to be the Christian Church. 
In these transition days when the Church has been to so large an extent 
agitated by the tide of political, social and economic revolution, I 
apprehend that our solemn responsibility is to emphasize, and conserve 
at all costs, the experience of and witness to reconciliation to 
God through our Lord Jesus Christ, as the only ground for peace and 
hope and salvation. 


The Bible in the Church. 


In the providence of God the Church has a twin colleague in 1 this 
witness—The Bible. A witness less subject than the Church to the 
changing currents of contemporary affairs; less pliable than the individual 
preacher ; more dependable than tradition. A twin colleague! Perhaps 
that metaphor is misleading. Not separate from and independent of the 
Church, as an outside witness, but bound up with its life; the strongest 
fibre in its constitution. It is around the Bible that the Church has 
grown; from it derived its knowledge of Divine things. It might be 
too much to say that without the Bible there would have been no Church. 
The very reverse of that may be the truth. The Bible would not have 
been ours unless the Church had received it, endorsed, canonized and 
preserved it. But beyond all cavil it is the Bible in the Church which 
has been the stabilizing and spiritually sustaining factor. Amid all the 
vicissitudes of her history, through her periods of adversity and decline, 
her failings, divisions and corruptions, the Holy Scriptures have been a 
perennial spring of revival, a corrective of error and fanaticism, an 
unfailing source of strength, the mainstay of the Church’s Faith. 

Therefore now, standing as it were, on the threshold of a new 
era for the Church of God in China, facing a new day pregnant with 
great possibilities of good and evil, desiring above all that whatever 
she may suffer or attain she shall be true to her essential character and 
maintain her spiritual witness—we remember with deep thankfulness 
that one substantial achievement of the past century of missionary labour 
is that the Holy Scriptures have been thoroughly translated into the 
letters and language of this nation; around the Chinese Bible the Chinese 
Church has grown, the Sacred Records are inter-woven in its constitution. 
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And we are well assured that if this hold upon the Bible is maintained, 
whatever perils there may be from without or from within, here our 
Chinese brethren have that which will sustain their faith, direct their 
thought, check their deviations, and anchor them to the eternal 
shore. The future of the Church will be secure, if it maintain its faith 
in the Bible. 


Faith in the Bible? 


Some of you may, with good reason, take exception to the phrase 
“Faith in the Bible.””’ ‘You may point out that the objective of our faith 
is not the Book, but God Himself. It may seem to you that to speak of 
“Faith in the Bible” savours of superstition—of what has been called 
‘pibliolatry.” To that I reply, truly faith must be ultimately in God Him- 
self. But that does not mean that we can think of God or know Him 
in isolation from His works, His words, His purposes, His gifts. God 
is known to us through what He has wrought upon the earth, through 
what He has spoken and given. And chiefly through these things as 
recorded in the Bible. Faith in God and Faith in the Bible, though not 
identical, are related and to us inseparable. We might compare the 
relationship to that which pertains between the wealth of a kingdom and 
its currency. Current coins and notes are of course not real wealth 
in themselves; they are but promissory tokens; but proximately they 
are wealth, because they are effective in bringing real wealth within our 
reach. So does the Book. In the Word which bears God’s stamp and 
guarantee He Himself becomes available to us. By faith in the Bible 
we mean faith in what the Bible represents. If the Church should lose 
its faith in what the Bible represents, its very life would wilter and 
fade away. 

The question before us now therefore may be concretely stated— 
How may the Church in China establish and maintain its faith in the 
Bible? And how may we help it to do so?’ We have reason for some 
satisfaction at the place which the Bible holds already in the services 


of the Church and the esteem of Chinese Christians. ~The recent Con- 


ference held in St. Mary’s Hall, Shanghai, which it is hoped may form 
the nucleus of closer-knit union for the whole Church in this country, 
adopted in its constitution the following affirmation in regard to the Holy 
Scriptures. “Our Bond of Union consists . . . . in our acceptance of 
the Holy Scriptures of the, Old and New Testaments as the divinely 
inspired Word of God, and the supreme authority in matters of faith 
and duty.”’ This declaration, as part of the constitution, was I| believe 
adopted by the Conference unanimously and without discussion. As a 


statement of the attitude of the Chinese Church towards the Bible I 


presume it will be regarded as satisfactory by almost all. None of us 
would cast a shadow of doubt on the sincerity of those who formed 
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or endorsed it, or complain that as a statement it is insufficiently definite. 
Yet, the very fact that it was adopted so readily, with unanimity and 
without discussion, suggests the question—was it seriously and sufficiently 
deliberated? Moreover, the form of statement itself suggests another 
question—is it of Chinese or foreign origin? My impression is that 
it has been adopted practically im toto from similar declarations in the 
constitution of Western denominations, e.g., that of the Presbyterian 
Church. That, of itself would not invalidate it. True. But those 
intimately acquainted with the life and thought of the Church in China 
might do well to ponder the question whether it represents what the 
Church has really made its own. I do not doubt that the general body 
of Chinese Christians would endorse the statement, and that therefore 
the Conference was justified in regarding it as a “Bond of union.” My 
only question is whether it is not in large measure an echo of what the 
foreign missionaries have taught, rather than a spontaneous expression 
of the thought and conviction of our Chinese brethren. In so far as 
it is only an echo, however true as an abstract statement, we cannot be 
satisfied with its soundness. It is-credence, but not yet faith. 


The Nature of Faith. 

There is a difference between credence and faith. Credence is 
acceptance on the testimony of others. It may be quite sincere, but 
it is based on the knowledge and veracity of those from whom the 
testimony is received. Faith is insight regarding the objective itself; 
personal appreciation of that which is perceived. Faith generally comes 
through others’ testimony, but it does not rest in that. It begins as 
credence, but that is only the chrysalis. By personal thought, evaluation, 
choice, it makes the objective its own. Then only does credence become 
faith. Faith is essentially personal, and.it involves the whole personality 
—thought, affection, will. In saying that Faith involves thought, I do 
not mean that it is mainly intellectual or the result of logical reasoning, 
but that the thinking side of the personality has been aroused and won. 
We cannot believe what we have not thought about. In saying that 
faith involves affection, I do not mean merely emotional attraction, but 
that the objective is esteemed, approved, desired: it has won the heart 


as well as the mind. Moreover it involves will; its objective is an 


incentive to action, it becomes a pursuit. What we by thought and 
evaluation pursue—that is our faith. It is therefore not merely an echo 


of what others say; it is personal, it is spontaneous, it is essentially our 
own. Faith in the Bible is not merely assent to the high claims made 
for the Book—it is confidence born out of acquaintance with it, thought 


about it, practice of what it enjoins. 
Far be it from me to think that our Chinese brethren who ow 


the Conference declaration have less of this personal faith in the Bible 
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than we. What I am urging applies to ourselves as much as to them. 
Our declarations of faith are not sound unless they are our own. The 
repetition of an utterance born of others’ thoug ght, reverence and 
experience, not of our own, is credence not faith. It'is inadequate unless 
it grows into personal possession: and the mere reiteration is dangerous, 
in that it is conducive to self-delusion and insincerity. For example, 
when a man says in effect, “I believe the Bible is the inspired Word 
of God, but I cannot find time to study it. I acknowledge it to be the 
infallible guide of life, but I cannot afford to follow its teachings.” He 
is simply deceiving himself with words. What men find time for is 
what they believe in. What they diligently pursue is what they value. 
What they commit themselves to is what they trust. Only when our 
utterance of faith in the Bible is in this sense personal and our own, 


_does the Book become for us a strength and stay, a part of our life, a 


euide and counsellor amid all vicissitudes. Here then we have a first 
answer to our question—How may the Church establish and maintain 
its faith in the Bible?—By making it its very own. | 


The Ground of Faith. 

But when thus emphasizing the personal nature of faith, it must 
not be supposed that it is our own in the sense that anyone may have 
it or not have it of his own accord, entirely of his own volition. Faith 
involves the will, but it has not its source in the will. The source is 
in the objective which arouses the will. Man cannot believe or dis- 
believe of his own accord. He cannot believe anything unless it is 
presented to him and appears to him to be true. He cannot value or 
desire anything unless it commends itself to him as of worth. He can 
only have faith when an objective calls it forth from him, inspires it. 
It is thus that faith is not of ourselves, but a gift. It is not a gift in 
the sense of being something mechanically bestowed or made ours in 
spite of ourselves. It is not imparted after the manner of a potion or 
inoculation. It comes to man by appealing to his thought and judgment 
and volition. -It can be his only by his own conscious response. But 
the point is that he could never make that response without the given 
objective. Faith is a gift in the sense that the prospect which inspires 
the climber to dare the Alps is a gift. The climbing does not make the 
view—that is there all the time, it is given, but it becomes his more and 
more as he climbs. Thus it is with Revelation in the Bible. It is there, 
it is a gift, it calls for our thought, our approval, our endeavour, it 


inspires faith. 
But Faith is not a po devolving naturally and necessarily upon 


- man apart from the truth and merits of that for which faith is claimed. 


The sin of unbelief consists, not in failing to give credence to others’ 
testimony, or to force ourselves to believe something of which we have 
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reason to be in doubt. Strictly speaking we have no right to believe 
anything of which we are in doubt. To accept something which does 
not inspire our confidence is to be disloyal to ourselves and to betray 
ourselves. There is only one right ground of faith—that is, the reality 
and worth of the objective. There is only one right way of asking 
others to believe what we believe—that is, by putting before them the 
objective of our own belief, so that they may perceive it as we perceive 
it. There is only one right way of persuading others to believe—that 
is, by making the objective so clear that thev will desire and love it for 
themselves. “Men needs must love the highest when they see it.” 
Needs must, if they are only sincere with themselves. Unbelief is sinful 
when it is insincere. | 


Acquaintance with the Bible. 


All this which applies to faith in general, is particularly ‘satiate 
to. faith in the Bible, and furnishes us with a fuller answer to our 
question, how can the Church in China establish and maintain its faith 
in. the Bible? The answer is, by more direct acquaintance with the 
Book itself; by more thorough and intimate knowledge of its content; 
by understanding of its meaning and appreciation of its worth. Our 
best help may be given in this direction. Too much prominence has, I 
think, been given to the doctrine of Inspiration for those who do not 
know the Bible; to doctrinaire statements of how the Scriptures should 
be regarded by those not yet acquainted with them. I do not suggest or 
believe that these can be altogether omitted. When we urge people to 
read the Bible we cannot and must not disguise from them our estimate 
of the unique value and Divine character of the Scriptures; yet it is 
not our estimate which we want them to echo, but their own which 
we want them to form. And we can aid best to that end by showing 
what it contains, by indicating what to us have been the lines of approach 
for fullest understanding, by exhibiting the treasures we have found, 
in short by letting Revelation make its own appeal to their minds and 
consciences. The reason why there is so little interest on the part 
of many people in the Book, is surely that they have not caught a 
glimpse of the wonderful and precious things that are therein: they 
do not search the Scriptures for they do not think that therein is Eternal 
Life. Faith in the Bible is promoted and attained, not so much by 
affirmations of its inspiration and authority, not by apologies for it 
or by defending it, but by acquaintance with it, experience of its in- 
spiration. Mr. Spurgeon is reported to have said—‘“Never talk about 
defending the Bible. As well might you talk of defending a lion. 
Let it loose. It will defend itself.” Wéith all deference to the great 
preacher, I do not like his illustration. The Bible is not so well likened 
to a wild beast, as to a gentle unobtrusive guest, found to be an angel 
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unawares ; or to a treasure hidden in a field. Here, more than anywhere 
else in the world, it is he who seeks who finds. If by “letting loose” 
Mr. Spurgeon meant, the wide distribution of the ‘Book—yes, verily I 
believe in that. But what is also needed is encouragement, guidance and 
help in the reading. The Bible may not need defenders, but it does 
need expositors. 

A few months ago in a Chinese Magazine a Chinese writer criticised 
the Bible Societies for so widely and so cheaply distributing the Scriptures. 
He contrasted this unfavourably with the expensiveness and rarity of 
Buddhist and other classics: using the following illustration. A for- 
eigner’s garden-is left open to the highway. Its lawns and flower beds 
can be seen by any passer-by, and passers-by cease to wonder at it. But 
the Chinese garden is enclosed by a high wall. When you enter the 
guarded gate there are still winding paths and unexpected turns before 
you come upon the beauty spots. The difference, said the writer, is 
typical and characteristic of Westerners and Chinese respectively: and 
his argument was, make the beauties and treasures of the Bible more 
costly, harder to obtain; then Chinese will be eager for them. 

The answer in part is that the beauties and treasures of the Bible 
are not all on the surface, but are reserved for those who diligently seek 
them. Wide distribution and low prices do not cheapen the treasure, 


they do but make the door of the garden accessible to all. I am sensitive 


to the fact that to the average among the people, though the door is 
open and the Book is in their hands, guidance is needed, that they may 
come to desire the rich treasures which the Book contains. They need 
more indication of what to look for, what is to be found, and the best 
lines of approach. That surely is where we may come in. 


The Bible a Human Book. 


What can we tell them will be found? Frankly I do not think 
that the ordinary reader of the Bible will at once be impressed with our 
declaration of its Divine Inspiration, or aware as he begins to read that 
it is Divine Revelation, in the sense that we know it to be. He will 
first, I think, and most naturally perceive that it is a human book. The 
human aspects are there upon the very face of it—the names of individual 
writers, and the differing characteristics of their writings. The Gospels 
are memoirs written by the disciples of a great Master ; and the Epistles, 
letters of a pastor to his flock. The Old Testament is seen to consist of 
prose and poetry: history and allegory: national and social laws: in- 
dividual exhortations and prayers. These features of human com- 
position are there in the Book at the first glance. -More careful reading 
will show that the writings belong to widely different times and con- 
ditions, when conceptions of the world and natural forces, moral ideas 
and standards, were very different from those of to-day; the reader is 
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introduced to religious institutions and practices which have long since 
passed away; moreover, if he reads carefully, he will discern in the 
various books differences of style and the characteristic personal points 
of view of the writers. These things, which we many call the human 
aspects of the Bible, are certainly there all through. We cannot get 
away from them. Whatever emphasis is placed on the Divine authority 
of the Book, however high our doctrine of Inspiration, it still is 
necessary and inevitable that we recognise these human characteristics 
and acknowledge that the Bible is the work of human hands. If we 
start with the statement that the Book is from Heaven, we must 
harmonize that with these things of the earth. It is this that 
many have found enormously difficult, and here not a few have made 
shipwreck of faith. The difficulties are only safely and satisfactorily 
overcome when the historical nature of the Sacred Literature is perceived 
and unreservedly recognized. It is truly historical. The differences 
in.style, in moral standards, and conceptions of God, are there because 
the writers of the Scriptures were real men, sharing the thought of 
their own times, using the vocabylaries natural to them, recording the 
sayings and doings of their contemporaries who also were real men. 
Unless the Bible thus were characterized by these human qualities and 
limitations it would not be historically true. It is because it is _his- 
torically true, recording the thoughts and ways of real men, life as 
actually lived in various times, that we find so many things that to us 
are strange. Yet they are natural and true as related to their times. 
When the reader’s mind is not obsessed by any theories: when he comes 
to the Bible not to confirm ideas he already has about the Book, but to 
find what is there; when he sees it in historical perspective; most of 
these difficulties do not appear. The cruelties practised in primitive 
times, the crude and unworthy thoughts of God, the things which have 
been so hard for many to explain, are no longer strange or difficult to 
believe. As a historical record of man’s thoughts and ways, the Bible 
is true, and a truly human book. 


Divine Illumination. 


But acquaintance with the Bible does not stop or end with that. 
If casual reading and, still more, diligent and intelligent study shows 
us that this is human literature with human characteristics, it also in- 
troduces us clearly and at every point all through to that which is beyond 
the human. It spells for us an ineffable Name which is not of this earth. 
It records thoughts, purposes and actions which are not of man. The 
reader becomes aware that the history is recorded from a point of 
view which is more than that of the human writer; that the human per- 
sonalities are valued by more than human regard, and judged by more 
than human judgment: that a light shines through these pages which 1s 
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‘more than a reflection of changing times and conditions. The Divine 


aspect of the Bible to the simplest minded reader becomes as patent and 
as inescapable as the human. This two-fold aspect, these human and 
divine qualities, interwoven and blended inextricably, characterize and 
distinguish the Bible from all other literature. Their combination con- 
stitutes its mystery and glory, and is the reality of what we call In- 
spiration. | 


King Solomon’s Seal. 

Over the main entrance of the new Jewish Synagogue in Museum 
Road, Shanghai, there is an ornament, a symbol, commonly called “King 
Solomon’s Seal.” Its design is probably familiar to you all. It consists 
of a circle enclosing two intersecting triangles. The circle symbolises 
the world. The lower triangle, that with its base across the lower are 
of the circle, represents man—broad-based upon the earth, rising in 
thought and aspiration heavenward. The other triangle, spanning the 
arc above, descends to the lowest point beneath, and symbolises the 
Divine, descending in mercy and judgment, entering into the life of 
man, penetrating to the very depths. The two together interlocked form 
a star which fills the world with light. That, we may take as a figure 
of the Bible. It is the story of the world in miniature. It is the 


-record of man, broad-based upon the earth, rising in- faith and hope, 


seeking after God. It is the revelation of God entering into human life 
and history, descending to the very depths. This two-fold nature of 
the Bible, this interlocking of the human and Divine, is not a theory 
or hypothesis—it is the characteristic of the Book, manifest throughout. 

You will observe the symbolic figure might be equally well applied 
to Christ Himself, who is the Alpha and Omega of the Book, the 
beginning and the ending, its central and final significance. He, human 
and Divine, is “the Bright and Morning Star,” “the Light of the 
World.” 

Faith in the Bible is not incompatible with full and unreserved. 
recognition of the human characteristics of the Book—indeed arises in 
part from its humanity. The Bible is a faithful delineation of the heart 
of man, his sorrows and his joys; his hopes and fears; his struggles and 
capitulations; his temptations and sins; his consciousness of respon- 
sibility and awareness of duty; his ambitions, passions and restraints. It 
is man’s history written, as it were, from within,—the “epic of Man- 
soul.” This is one secret of the Bible’s interest and power. The reader 
sees himself there, his inner life laid bare. It is human nature in its | 
universal qualities; man, essentially the same under varying conditions, 


in all classes of society, in all stages of culture. 


- But it is that in the Bible which is not of man, which is unlike 
ordinary human nature, which in some sense is contrary to the natural 
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heart of man, and manifestly above him, though entering into his life, 
pervading all his history, which is the arresting thing, the soul of me 
Book ; the deepest secret of its power. 


Distinct but Inseparable. 


Can we specify what and where this Divine element, the Superhuman 
in the Bible is? I do not think we can. In the symbol which I have 
used, the two triangles, (though they intersect each other, ) remain geome- 
trically distinct and separable. But it is here that this symbol fails us 
and ceases to correspond with that with which we are dealing. We 
cannot do with the Bible what we could do with the diagram—separate 
the triangles. We cannot segregate the Divine from the human and 
hold it up to be separately and sharply seen. It is there, not in parts 
of the Bible only, but in its fulness. The Divine Word came in different 
times, in diverse ways, but it is one. It is like the dawn which comes 
in different climes, in varying skies, in following seasons. The Divine 
Revelation is not to be found in parts of the Bible only, in fragments 
here and there to be put together like a puzzle. It is organic in the 
whole, it is one, and it illuminates the whole. It is ‘the fulness of the 
whole earth’ which is God’s Glory, not merely separate bits or 
scenes ; and it is the fulness of the whole Bible, the Book in its totality 
which is Divine Revelation. The human elements and characteristics 
are not things which can be separated from the Divine, they are the 
vehicle through which the Revelation comes, as the body is the vehicle 
of the Soul. Perhaps this is the analogy which helps us most. The 
body is not to be identified with the:soul, but is its vehicle. The soul 
is the object for which the body exists, that which gives it value. We 
may say that the soul is 7m the body, but that does not mean it is part 
of the body, or that it is smaller than the body. It is more than it 
altogether. Terms of space and quantitative measurement simply do 
not apply. So with the Divine Word in the Bible. We may say that it 
is in the Bible. It is. But that does not mean that it is only part of 
the Bible. It may be found in greater fulness in one part than another. 
It is all packed in one single verse such as John 3:16. But its compass 
is beyond all the 66 Books, and all the books in the world could not 
exhaust it. We differentiate between the soul and the body not by 
segregating the one from the other, not by spatial demarkation or any 
physical process, but by intuition, and by common sense. It is thus that 
God’s Word is apprehended in the Bible. In this human literature, these 
records stamped with the human qualities and limitations of the writers, 
in these portraits of men and women of diverse times and various con- 
ditions, these stories of their outward activities and inward struggles— 
we discern something beyond them; we perceive that man’s way is not 
in himself alone: these men of old were conscious of leadings which 
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were more than the leadings of reason or mere instinct; they were aware 
of an imperative which was not of the human will or of social custom: 
they display a hopefulness and expectancy not begotteh of human desires. 
Their human personalities are shot through with a super-personality— 
with God. Their human frailties and limitations are not obliterated, 
but they are transcended. | 

So with the history in the Bible. It is a record - events as well as a 
collection of biographies. But the history is only fragmentary. The 
historical sections of the Bible are like tapestries hung behind the pro- 
minent personalities, shewing them in their natural setting. But they 
are more. These fragments of ancient history—tapestries I have called 
them—have running through them a peculiar thread, a connection, a 
purpose, a continuum of movement, a direction. They are not isolated 
fragments, but links in a chain, with a relation to each other. This is 
something which was not at all intended by the writers of the several 
books, still less by those who were the actors in the scenes, but it is plainly 
discernible even to the simple-minded reader. Those men of old were, 
like ourselves, actuated by their present needs, circumscribed by their 
times, prompted by personal and patriotic emotions and ambitions. But 
we now see as we read, that what they did was linked up with, and 
contributory to, issues of lasting moment, working out into consequences 
of which they never dreamed. What is this peculiar thread in Bible. 
history? We say it is “Providential Order.” In simpler words, it is 
God; His purpose and His action, revealed to us all through. It is this 
which gives the Bible its cohesion and meaning as a whole, and is Divine 
Revelation. It becomes for us a key to the interpretation of all history 
and all nature. God’s persistent purpose behind and in all the events 
of time and all the personal lives of men, culminating in the one event, 
the one life, the one act, the Sacrifice on Calvary. The Cross is the 
focal point of Divine Revelation. Still, even in the sacrifice of Calvary, 
let us not fail to note, the human is not eliminated. The crowning act 
of God’s Redeeming Work was yet accomplished through the work of 
man. On its human side it was a judicial murder, an unutterable crime 
—‘‘He being delivered up by the determinate counsel and foreknowledge 
of God, ye wickedly slew.”” The act in which God forgave the world had 
its human side, and on that side was the culmination of the world’s 
wickedness. There is a profound mystery here which we cannot discuss 
now. But the point for us is that the Revelation of God is imbedded 
in human history: the Divine light shines in and through the human 
record. The human in the Bible is the medium for the Divine. 


Higher and Lower Values. 
Moreover it must be observed and needs to be made plain, that 
when we speak of the Bible as God’s Word, and mean the Bible as a 
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whole, this does not signify that every thing in the Bible is God’s Word, 
or that every detail is of equal value. Only the lower organisms in 
nature are equally vital in all their parts. The higher organisms have 
minor parts: though all are informed by one life. The Divine Word 
is organic in the Bible, it is not only in some parts; it runs through the 
whole, and because of it the Book is alive all along the line. Yet as 
in the human body there are not only vital organs and sensitive nerves 
but also connective tissues and nerveless cartilages of minor value, so 
in the Book there are higher and lower values. There are great luminous 
chapters; and there are catalogues of, to us, almost meaningless names 
Probably most Bible readers have their favourite books and favourite 
chapters—a sort of Bible within the Bible—more luminous and more 
precious than the rest. There are particular texts, single verses, 
sentences, phrases which are to us focal points of Divine Revelation, 
standing out apart altogether from their context, shining like stars in 
their own light, undimmed by time and space. The custom of the 
Church, the habit of all preachers, to take a short text as subject for 
a meditation or sermon, has behind it practical experience. A single 
phrase taken in isolation, often is in itself the most effective and veritable 
message from Heaven. “Fair as a star when only one is shining in 
the sky.” Simply as a text book the Bible is amazing. It is a marvellous 
constellation. Illuminating words opening up vast vistas of thought 
and worlds of wisdom, are scattered in wonderful profusion over its 
pages. Our familiarity with them may have dulled our sense of wonder, 
(as with the starry firmament above) but when we come upon the 
great texts one by one and rediscover them, we need no arguments to 
prove from whence they came. But there are also many other things 
in the Bible which we can only regard as of minor value. There is no 
wisdom in ignoring these differences of value, or in treating all parts of 
the Bible as of equal worth. 


General Booth. 


One of the recollections of my early life is of hearing General 
William Booth, the founder of the Salvation Army, speak in Exeter 
Hall in London. The only thing which I distinctly remember, apart 
from the appearance of the venerable old man with flowing white beard, 
and clad in scarlet jersey, is an illustration which he used about Bible 
Reading. “Reading the Bible” said the General, “is like eating fish. 
You must eat the meat but leave the bones.” That simple homely 
illustration is sound sense. Many people spoil their appetite for Bible 
Reading and choke themselves spiritually by ‘trying to swallow “the 
bones,” by failing to use reasonable discrimination and common sense. 
We must feed upon those things which we can assimilate. Repeatedly 
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reading favourite chapters, taking favourlee texts, marking texts, learn- 
ing texts, is good,—would we all did more of it! . 


Revelation in Perspective. 


Yet I am persuaded that there is a grander vision reserved for 
those who by diligent and systematic reading come to know the volume 
as a whole. Those who not only pluck a flower here and there from the 
highroads, or lift a precious stone to study its formation, but go on 
until from a loftier eminence, and with wider horizon they take the longer 
view and see the road threading its sinuous way over hill and dale 
towards the final goal—the City of God. Those who thus come to know 
the Bible in its wholeness, as well as in its texts, seeing the books and 
periods and personalities in perspective—the heights and depths, the light 
and shade—they have a vision, which is Revelation indeed, reaching out 
beyond all bounds of time and space. To them this variegated record 
of the way in which God has gradually but surely worked in human 
history to bring mankind to the knowledge of Himself, becomes the 
authentic and unchanging means by which He is to be made manifest to 
all the world. 

In our generation there has: been great advance in this compre- 
hensive understanding of the Bible as a whole. Devout and scholarly 
research has done much to develop a truer perspective and better sense 
of proportion; making possible a steadier faith, a greater certainty of 
God for the Church of the coming day. 

The Word of God which has been the inspiration and the stay of 
the Church of the Ages, should be more than ever available for the 
Church in China for whose future we are all solicitous. In this there 
is most urgent need and a definite direction for present and future 
missionary work in this land,—that the Bible may be better known and 
more appreciated, that the Chinese Church may feed upon it, delight in 
it, experience its inspiration, and possess it as its own. 

If the foreign missionaries could see again the Bible as their great 
inheritance and trust, and concentrate upon it as their chief working 
instrument, they would find what they are needing—a railying ground 
for them all and for their Chinese brethren, enabling them to meet the 
unknown morrow without a fear. | 
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In Remembrance 
J. T. Proctor 


R. Proctor came to China in 1897, one year after the organization 
of the A.B.F.M.S. Mission of which he was a member and just 
as the period of individualism in missions was ending and the 
period of organized mission work beginning. His first nine 

years were spent in Huchow where he itinerated widely, preaching and 
establishing churches. The immediate task, however,:never blinded his 


_ eyes to the larger work of the missionary. 


From the first Dr. Proctor threw his rare powers of keen analysis 
and careful organization into the work of the mission. He early saw 
that the mission must have a definite policy for the development of its 
field, or give that field over to others. Study of policies for the mission 
very soon led him into the enterprise to which he gave five years of 
active service from 1908 to 1913, the building of Shanghai College. As 


superintendent of buildings and first president of the college he laid the 


foundations for the splendid institution which has since been developed. 

In 1914 Dr. Proctor left the college to enter upon his work as 
secretary of the East China Baptist Mission, coming to the position at a 
time when the work of a secretary was little understood. He was 
strongly opposed during the first years of this service as secretary. 
However with rare tact and patience he built up the office and with tt 
the mission. With farsighted wisdom he committed himself whole 
heartedly to devolution at a time when great timidity characterized the 
mission body in this matter. The Chekiang-Shanghai Baptist Convention 
and District Associations in Ningpo, Hangchow, Shaohing and Kinhwa 
were organized. The first Chinese secretary of the convention was called 
and funds amounting to $25,000 turned over to the convention executive 
committee for evangelistic and day school work in its field. When Dr. 
Proctor began his work in East China there were fifteen churches and 
524 Christians; when he died there were forty churches and 2989 mem- 
bers. 

Although giving himecit without reserve to the work of his own 
mission Dr. Proctor was a pioneer in many other organizations. The 
Mokanshan Summer Resort Association, The Community Church, Shang- 
hai, Shanghai American School, North Shanghai Baptist Church, Tinghai 
Public School, and the National Christian Council—all claimed his 
strength and held his interest to the last. 

In whatever group he worked his earnestness, knowledge of met, 
clear grasp of situations, and masterful presentation of facts at once 
made him a leader. i | 
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Few realized that behind his forceful personality there was the 
heart of a mystic and the tenderness of a woman. In his home life these 
qualities came out in all their beauty. 

In the office his passion was work, for him thire was, “‘life alone 
in duty done, and rest alone in striving.” 

If he had a single fear it was that of mental deterioration From 
this he was mercifully spared. He worked to the last despite the 
warning of a severe illness three weeks earlier. After a busy morning 


Ae he left his office for lunch on December 8, 1927, and as he walked aiong 

wel the familiar street, to meet an appointment with an associate he met. 

1 his another engagement in which we may well believe he has found even 

larger scope for those powers of heart and mind which he had exercised 

lysis °° long and well here. 

saw 

f its Gertrude Mary Terrell 

ad _ Dr. Terrell seemed made to be a saint in the complete sense of 
Pt that word. She was sent to China by a Church with a great missionary 

| the tradition—Highbury Church, Bristol. Her parents had already devoted 

ped themselves to China, her father dying in Siaokan, Central China, before 

' ss she was born. From them she inherited a similar spirit of devotion. 
es Added to these influences was her own deep Christian experience. Her 
aire character can only be understood by relating it to the Living Christ. 

ary Dr. Terrell was born in England, where she lived until seventeen 


hit ie Years of age. During these years her mother kept up the study of 
Chinese. Her only brother, Frank, was killed in the War after having 


ers studied one year at Christ’s College, Cambridge. A scholarship which 
ti om he had earned was assigned to his sister. This is what later made her 
‘ee medical training possible. On the conclusion of her school course Dr. 


led A Letrell accompanied her mother to China. Mrs. Terrell took up regular 
work in the Mission in her old station, Siaokan; her daughter stayed 


com in Wuchang where she helped voluntarily in the Girls’ Boarding School 
ai then under Mrs. Arnold Foster. 
it Two years ago she returned to ‘China as a missionary having pre- 
viously acquired some knowledge of the language. She was appointed 
sw Wuchang to succeed Dr. Ruth Massev but was taking furlough work 
The | 1% Hankow when the disturbances of January, 1927, necessitated the 
ng- British ladies leaving. She’ soon returned, however, and during last 
hai fq «Summer did Red Cross work. in Hankow. During the Autumn she went 


or over regularly to Wuchang and three weeks before her death, with the 
Consul’s permission, she and her mother settled in Wuchang. Her death 
was due to an illness contracted in the course of her work. It came 
with surprising quickness. She was ill on Christmas Day but received 
her presents and many friends had presents from her with her own 


just 
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writing attached. She passed away at five a.m. on December 26, 1927. 
During the night when breathing was still possible and realizing that 
the end was coming she passed on oe following message through her 
mother. 

“Do not let any one think it should have been otherwise. It’s all 
Tl ight. 99 
Many have remarked on the suddenness and the apparent waste of 
it all. A life so abundant seemed fitted to go on. We can only think 
of the Master’ s words to another Mary, “She hath done a beautiful 
thing for me.” The word “beautiful” which most truly translates the 
original words of the Gospel is also the actual translation of her per- 
sonal name in Chinese, Mei-li (‘32 §%), and the one by which she was 
most generally called. _ 

A year ago there was much misunderstanding as to the purpose of 
missionaries in coming to China. The Christians knew but outsiders 
did not. Dr. Terrell has given the best possible reply: ‘To love her 
more deeply and serve her more intensely.” : 


Mrs. H. E. King 


The many friends who knew and loved Mrs. H. E. King will be 
grieved to learn of her passing from this earth to the Heavenly Home 
on November 9, 1927. 

She and Dr. King came to China in 1894, reaching North China 
early in November. They were appointed to teach in the Methodist 
Institution then known as Peking University. Of this institution Dr. 
King was for many years, the dean, and she was ever his sympathetic 
and helpful associate in all his endeavors for the advancement of the 
institution and the development of the spiritual and intellectual life of 
the students. Many were the souls she touched and quickened into new 
life through her contact with them in the classroom and in her own 
home. | 

Her oldest Sieetecr writing of her mother says, “So many qualities 
stand out prominently when I think of her—her quiet strength as she 
met responsibilities and carried burdens, her indominatable courage as 
she faced suffering and sorrow so many times during her life; her 
gentleness ; her sympathy for the needs of others; her quick response and 
her generosity in meeting such needs, her faith in others, her hopeful 
optimism, her sense of humor, her utter selflessness and humility and 
above all, her complete trust in God and dependence on Him. It was 
this last that was the secret of her beautiful Christlike character, and 
as a child I remember so well her regular habit of going alone with her 
Bible into a small room and locking the door that none might enter. 
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Then face to face with her Maser she imate a new vision and had 
His touch upon her life as she began the new day.” 

‘We were for years associated in educational and Christian work 
so that, aside from the members of her own family, we can perhaps 
more fully than any others understand the nis, and the depth of 
her Christian life, and more deeply appreciate what such a life as hers 
meant in the development of the hundreds of students who came under 
her influence. 

She is survived by two donislinie Mrs. L. E. Wolferz of Yenching 
University, Peking and Mrs. Herbert Twining of Ann Arbor, Michigan, 


and one son, Harry Gilbert of Los Angeles. 
‘ALICE TERRELL. 


Our Book Table 


CHINA Her Own INTERPRETER. 

As ProTresTANT LATIN AMERICA IT. 
VoICES FROM THE NEAR EAST. 

An INDIAN APPROACH TO INDIA. 


JaPAN SPEAKS FOR HERSELF.. 
THINKING WitH Arrica. All published by the Missionary Education Movement for 
Foreign Missions for the Student Volunteer Movement for Foreign Missions. 


These six paper-covered volumes were prepared for use by the Student 
Volunteer Convention which recently met in Detroit. They are significant, 
however, for a much wider circle of readers than that. With the exception 
of several writers in the volume dealing with Africa and one in that on 
Latin America all the chapters are written by Orientals or natives of the 
countries concerned. In a real sense, therefore, we have in them the voice 
of the native Christians in countries still often called “non-Christian.” 
are in a sense “letters” from the now self-conscious groups of Christians 
which have been established as the result of “missionary” effort. They are 
an expression of the mind of “mission”? groups which have now reached 
their coming of age. These Christian groups are becoming articulate for 
themselves. These six volumes thus mark the passing of a necessary period 
of tutelage and the opening of one in which Oriental Christians will cooperate 
on a basis of. spiritual equality with their Occidental brothers. They are 
built up symetrically around the same general topics. Cultural heritage; 
changing life and thought; indigenous religions; status of Christianity m 
these “mission” lands ; cooperation between Oriental and Occidental churches ; 
the challenge of youth—all these are aspects of the situation in which the 
world-wide Christian Movement now finds itself. Something of existing 
struggles and hopes are woven into all the volumes. In brief they outline 
the stage at which “Kingdom” building has now arrived. They indicate 
that in many ways the present-day task of Christianity has features it never 
bore before. Many hints are given, also, as to the next steps in the setting 
up of a world-wide, d ic and cooperative Christian relationship that wall 
help solve the problems of the world. For Christian workers no longer face 
merely national problems. The world of men and relationships is challeng- 
ing them through such volumes as this. All those vitally interested in 
pushing forward the “Kingdom” should read these volumes. 
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Tue British CoNNECTION WitH K. T. The Student Christian Move- 
ment, 32 Russell Square, London, W.C.1. 5/- net. | 


At the present time the newspapers are full of the appointment of a 
Commission under the leadership of Sir John Simon to go out to India, and 
there investigate the revision of the much talked of Montagu-Chelmsford 
reforms ; and of the attitude in general of India to this new move. At this 
time when the thoughts of all friends of India are concerned with the 
question of her future relations with Great Britain, the Student Christian 
Movement has done a real service in giving us this book. The author, Mr. 
K. T. Paul is a distinguished Indian who is widely known and much 
respected alike in England and his own country. It is interesting to note 
that Sir Michael Sadler recently suggested in ““The Times” that Mr. Paul 
might be appointed as a kind of un-official advisor to the Commission already 
referred to. | 

It is, therefore, most opportune that we should have such a volume at 
this moment to help us to understand the issues. It gives the historical 
background necessary to the appreciation of the present position in a forceful 
and unbiassed way. | 

It is refreshing to find an Indian writer who gives full credit to Great 
Britain for what she has succeeded in accomplishing in India, and though 
he speaks quite frankly of the blurrders—and worse—that have been made 
through lack of understanding of the Indian mind or from other causes, he 
does this in a way that does not antagonize. In this respect his book is a 
great contrast to Katherine Mayo’s “Mother India.” ‘9 

In the first chapter is detailed the benefits accruing to India through 
contact with Great Britain under the heads—Economic, Administrative, 
Cultural and Christian, and Contacts Overseas. The National Movement 
from its earliest days is dealt with in two chapters in a very informing way 
and many of the Nationalist leaders who have been mere names to us hitherto, 
become real persons, as we read of what they have essayed and accomplished 
for the betterment of their people. The political upheaval has a long chapter 
to itself followed by a shorter one giving a thrilling account of what India 
did and gave during the years of the war. eo 

The final chapters on “Today” and “Tomorrow” are of course the 
most important ones, bringing us to the heart of the whole matter. In these 
Mr. Paul tries to answer the two questions he has set himself, “What does 
India want?”, “What does Britain want?’’. His own conviction seems to 
be that a definite break between the two countries is unthinkable. They 
are so closely bound together by such varied ties that to sever them would 
mean, if not actually collapse, at least severe crippling and the loss of much 
that is of the highest value in the India of today. This is what he says on 
the economic aspect “We have, in fact, arrived at a stage when economic 
separation is unthinkable. If some catastrophe should suddenly affect it. 
the result would be an economic revolution of colossal magnitude which would 
ruin India, and make London finance totter in a death dance in spite of 
its world-wide foundations. If India became politically independent today, 
her statesmen would on the morrow seek to conserve the economic relation- 
ship with Britain on the surest foundations.” Mr. Paul’s own preference is 
for inclusion—not in the British Empire, but in the British Commonwealth 
of Nations. He thinks that a continuance of a close connection—even in 
the political sphere—is not only inevitable, but in the interest of both 
countries, desirable. 
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The author has a pleasant easy style and his English is perfect. The 
printing and general make up of the book are excellent, and the price within 
the reach of all. A more detailed index and some further information than 
mere dates in notes, on a few of the principal leaders at least, would have 
added to the interest, but these are minor matters. A‘sympathetic foreword 
is written by Lord Ronalshay, a recent Governor of ‘Bengal. It is to be 
hoped that this book may have a wide circulation, it can be specially recom- 


mended to English-speaking Chinese. | 
7 | 


History OF THE SouTH CHINA MISSION, AMERICAN PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 1845- 

1920. For sale Mission Book Co. Cloth $2.50; paper $2.00. 

This history of one mission quotes generously from mission minutes 
and missionary letters. Through these quotations and in the words of the 
compiler, Miss Harriet M. Noyes, shines much light on the actual struggles 
through which the earlier missionaries passed in their efforts to set up the 
Kingdom. Persecution and misunderstanding were frequently the lot of 
themselves and those who followed them. Modern missionaries would do 
well to read and heed. Something, too, of the changes through and in which 
the Christian Movement has passed from being the object of virulent desires 
to exclude it to having a position too strong to be overthrown by persecution 
is found on most of these pages. Such a history helps one realize the 
tremendous strain and effort required to bring the Chinese Church to where 
it has become self-conscious and desirous, to some extent, of giving its own 
message. There is much in this simple story that must not be forgotten. 
The Christian Church is after all built mainly on faith and sacrifice. 


THE IMPATIENCE OF A Parson. By H. R. L. SHEPPARD. Hodder and Stoughton. 

Pp. 237. Price 3/6 net. | | 

Since the introduction of the wireless the “man in the street” has 
spent at least some of his tithe at home in an arm chair wearing the head- 
phones and no-one has caught his ear more sucessfully than the writer of 
this book, who usually receives over a thousand letters after each of his 
broadcast addresses ; whereas, if you desire to attend the once derelict Church 
in St. Martins in the Fields, London, when he is preaching, you will need to 
stand in a queue for an hour, and even then your chances of getting in will not 
be very good. Yet his words are all simple and unassuming, though earnest 
and entreating. He cares little for theology and less for institutionalism. 
It is therefore useless to look in his book for either scholarship or statesman- 
ship. What you have, as the title aptly suggests, is the heart cry of a 
devoted man who knows that many things are wrong and who 1s prepared 
for the sacrifice in order to put them right. Some of the reforms advocated 
in this volume are very drastic and include the voluntary sacrifice on the 
part of the Church of England of all such special privileges as establishment 
and endowment, and the abolishment of all creedal tests either for Church 
membership or office. While most of these suggestions are directed towards 


the Church of England, of which the author is a clergyman, their possible 


application is much wider. No-one expects that such reforms, advocated as 
they are with admitted impatience, will be carried out in this generation, and 
many will regard some of them as unwise. Yet, whether you endorse its 
suggestions or not, this book, which has already become a best seller amongst 
teligious books in England, is one to buy—or borrow. . BE. F. B-S. 
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Tse American Puitosopny or Eguarity. T. V. University of Chicago 

Press. G.$3.00. 

‘Much in this book reminds one of Mo Tzu who seemed tobe after 
equality in the sharing of goods and was not much interested in the Confucian 
idea of the innate goodness of man or his theoretical equality. Once, as 
this book shows, advocates for human equality based their arguments on 
the fixed and residual soul of man. Men were thus naturally equal. But 
this idea gradually became lost sight of in the realization that there is no 
fixed soul, species or order of nature. To this was added the fact that men 
are actually not equal in many ways. Their soul or personality is developed 
in and through their social environment. Nevertheless the idea of human 
equality has been found to be one of dynamic significance. It has. stirred 
men to do great things together. It has been found to work. From a 
pragmatic viewpoint, the one now dominating American thought on the pro- 
blem, it is useful even though when analyzed scientifically it may be admitted 
to be only a fiction. As a matter of practical working in political and social 
relationships it is well to treat men in a broad way as though they are equal. 
But this does not necessitate holding onto the idea of natural equality or 
even the equality arising in man’s inherent worth as a creation of God. The 
American philosophy of equality tends, therefore, to recognize men as equal 
with regard to certain concrete needs. Equality must mean “a more nearly 
equal sharing in income, if not in wealth, than is now possible.” Men can- 


not, will not, rest “except in an ever enlarging community of sharable goods.” 


This seems to have been the idea of Mo Tzu though he did not phrase it 
quite that way. To this must be added equality of opportunity in education 
and a voice in helping decide on those who are to hold the reins of govern- 
ment. These concrete aspects of equality being assured to all they will 
become equal for all practical purposes. Incidentally this book throws light 
on the significance of allowing great public issues to be decided by a majority 
vote. Suppose, for instance, the majority in the United States decide to 
set up one religion or none at all and espouse the companionate mariage in 
place of that now in vogue. To hint at such decisions shows just what the 
democratic experiment really means. In other words democracy provides a 
way whereby a people may consider and establish their social institutions for 
themselves without reference to any previous or external authority. The 
mind of the people thus becomes the test of the value of their institution. 
There is much food for thought in this reflection. Throughout this book 1s 


stimulating and enlightening. — 


Civic Liserty. Epitn M. Pue ps, compiler. H. W. Wilson Company, 958 University 

Avenue, New York. G.$1.25. 

This is Vol. IV, No. 9 of “The Reference Shelf.” It is a source book 
of British, American and European opinions on civil liberty. Religious 
liberty is often mixed up with this problem and so comes in for a certain 
amount of treatment. Both the affirmative and negative attitudes of this 
often hotly debated and contested—sometimes to the shedding of blood— 
topic are given. It is fairly clear that the issue involved is very often not 
what is true but what the dominant party or majority wants. Even through 
legal procedure persecution of an earnest minority is possible because a 
dominant public opinion influences the courts. It is a strange fact that when 
the minority seek to use violence to uphold their ideals it is easy to indict 
and punish them. but when such a minority becomes strong enough to use 
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sufficient force to overthrow a government posterity usually looks on their 
use of violence as justified. What then should be done? Strong arguments 


ij are quoted to show that all views should have the right to public expression 


though some have held that the overcoming of persecution is proof that the 
views thus opposed are worthwhile. In other words ‘some have looked on 
persecution as a trial by a sort of ordeal for the testing of truth. Of 
course the real difficulty is that the advocates of a certain opinion are also 
usually the defenders of certain interests. Fights over opinions are usually, 
therefore, fights over interests. Some of those quoted advocate that the only 
way to test out truth is to submit it quietly to the bar of public opinion. To 
learn to do this quietly seems to be one of the problems of modern democratic 
states. As the case now stands truth, or what is taken for it, stands only 
when backed by a crowd of sufficient strength. Incidentally this book shows 
at what point the struggle for civil liberty now is in the United States. It 
is well worth reading. It furnishes much material for discussions and. 
debates on the issue involved. | 


GENERAL CHANG Cain Kianc’s Testimony. A pamphlet to be obtained from General — 
Chang himself. 
This pamphlet is entitled, “A Help to Testifying Tao” ( a 3 — BH), 
General Chang tells how he became a Christian and gives some of the 
principles in which he devoutly believes. He first came into contact with 
Y.M.C.A. workers. Then he learned that a certain general, (General Wu 
Chin Piu.) whose family proved to be an ideal one, was entirely different 


- from other generals because he was a genuine Christian. Then he read 


some tracts issued by the Christian Literature Society. After this he read 
the Bible very regularly, reading the entire Bible once a year. Ina word, he 
believes in Christianity because he saw that Christians are a better grade of 
people ; later on his faith was deepened by reading the Bible for himself. 

He believes that God many a time saved him from defeat and disaster. 
So he pledged not to fight for fame and high position. Several times he 
tired to resign but was persuaded to’hold on. He found he could preach 
at the same time, however. Before he was baptized, he had a concubine. 
This grieves him as he thoroughly believes in monogamy. Nevertheless he 
tries his best to make his family happy. But he is convinced that in this 
matter he made a serious mistake. 

- He eats vegetables only because he believes that killing animals is cruel. 
He also abhorrs killing men and women, and often warns his soldiers to 
be kind to their enemy. He does not desire to kill his enemies mercilessly. 

He is following in the footsteps of Paul and Daniel. He lives a very 
simple life. He believes that Christianity is the hope of China. He does 
not believe in making Christianity over into something else. Some one 
suggested to him to make Christianity Buddhistic. But he thinks Christianity 
should be kept pure and separate from other religions. | 
He believes in prayer and communion with God. He is quite mystical. 
He has dreamed many significant dreams and believes he has often been 
protected by providence. He thinks that the anti-Christian movement in 
which some revolutionists shared, is contrary to the spirit of Sun Yat Sen’s 
principles, for Dr. Sun was a genuine Christian. He believes that anti- 
religious or anti-Christian propaganda is “Red: He is also against the 
spirit of the “‘people’s party.” He believes that false Christians should be 
kept out of the church; just like false revolutionists should be kept out of 
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the people’s movement. He is convinced that Christianity builds up character, 
When a Christian enters into politics and receives honor and higher Pay, 
he can, therefore, generally stand better and keep his eS: 

Z. K. 


SOME IMPORTANT PAMPHLETS. 
Rericious Epucation. International Missionary Council, 2 Eaton Gate, London SW. L 


A study of the modern problem of religious education in the light of recent 
ot no of education. Prepared for the use of the delegates to the Jerusalem 
eeting. 


CHRISTIANITY AND Istam. Canon W. H. T. Garprner. /nternational Missionary 
Council, 2 Eaton Gate, London S.W.1. 1/-. | 


A comparative study of the values in Islam and Christianity. One of a series on 
the Christian Life and Message in relation to non-Christian religions. Prepared for 
the use of the Jerusalem Meeting. 


RELIGION AND SOCIAL JUSTICE. SHERWOOD Eppy. George H. Doran Co., New York, 
- fifteen cents net. 


Mr. Eddy first gives his reasons for deciding to live the simple life in a capitalistic 
system and then proceeds to show where that system must needs be changed to fit it 
into Christian principles. It is packed full of data and brief reports of experiments 
made by those desirous of making Christianity work in all relationships. A most 
stimulating study. 


DoLLaRsS AND PEACE. KIRBY Peas. George H. Doran Co., New York. Fifteen 
cents net. 


A study of imperialism and its relation to industrialism with special anes to 
the United States. Packed full of data as to the economic interdependence of mankind 
and war debts. A constructive foreign policy is also outlined. Christians who read 
will realize that the Christian Church cannot get away from its share of responsibility 
for the righting of wrong international relationships. 


Source MATERIAL OF THE STUDY OF THE QUESTION OF INDEMNITIES. National Christian 
Council, Shanghai. 


This pamphlet aims to provide material for study giving for that purpose statements 
from authorities on international law and missionary attitudes to indemnities. 


“3 


CHRISTIANIZING Economic Retations. National Christian Council, Shanghai. 


: This pamphlet of 128 pages gives the report of a conference, composed mainly of 

Chinese delegates, which met in Shanghai in the summer of 1927. It contains most 
valuable reports on the peasants’ and laborers’ movements in China and various addresses 
together with the findings of the conference. Invaluable to students of these problems. 


A Stupy oF THE PROBLEMS IN THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE ELECTIVE OR VOLUNTARY 
SYSTEM IN RELIGIOUS Epucation. China Christian Educational Association, 
Shanghat. 


Composed mainly of statements on the problems of and experiments in voluntary 
religious instruction. A guide to probable developments along this line. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


How To TEACH THE New TESTAMENT. Hodder and Stoughton, Lid. 6/-. 


This book is prepared for the use of teachers. Each chapter is divided into three 
sections. The first section gives information, often on difficult points; the second gives 
notes on obscure terms, geographical and historical reference; the third sets forth the 
lesson. The main aim is to bring out the divine meaning of events without moralizing. 
To do this “the best way is to let the children themselves find and apply the truth.” 
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CroMweLL, JouN Drinkwater. Hodder and Stoughton. 2/6 net. 
Concerning Cromwell it is impossible to hold a neutral attitude. His personality 


divides men into friends or foes, and this book is written by one who does not disguise 


his hero-worship. It is true that there are certain actions of Cromwell’s, of which the 
author does not approve, but even these he explains to have,been as inevitable as they 
were regrettable, and his estimate of his hero may be summed up in these words: “a 
man who on the whole did more memorably great and beneficent things for his country 
_... than any other Englishman.” Within small compass, this book, which is included 
in the “People’s Library” series, is one of the greatest biographies that have come our 


way for a long time. 
E. F. B-S._ 


Mowry By Urtox Srncrair. Albert and Charles Boni. Pp. 227. Price 


It used to be the generally accepted theory that the public gets the Press it desires 
as it gets the government it deserves. The thesis of this book, however, is that it gets, 
not what it really wants, but what it is made to want; that its desires, however seemingly 
spontaneous, are manufactured and manipulated by profiteers in the bourgeois interest. . 
The author speaks mainly of the U.S.A., and he draws a picture of American life 
with authors and artists, preachers, politicians and even presidents, doing just as they 
are told by a small group of millionaries. And as for the ordinary people, they are 
led away as sheep, not “every one in his own way,” but in the way indicated by their 
wealthy masters. The underlying assumption of this book is the abject intellectual 
slavery and utter gullibility of the public. In an age of universal education, with its 
boasted democracy, can things be as bad as this? There is doubtless a certain amount 
of truth in the thesis of this book, but the present reviewer who finds it very interesting 
reading is of opinion that it is very much overstated, and also that such manipulation 
of public opinion as exists is not only in the bourgeois interest, as the author declares, 
but in other interests as well op ne 


VENTURE. Max EASTMAN. Albert and Charles Boni, New York. 


This novel aims to apply the hedonistic principle of everybody’s right to be happy. 
The hero, a boisterous youth and somewhat poetically inclined man, starts out with a 
capitalistic crowd whose arrogant views and outlook are given frankly. During the 


‘course of a jerky fling into high finance and trade the hero comes into contact with 


the labour agitators and finally throws in his lot with them finding thereby more worth- 
while values for himself. According to this romance the capitalists are seeking to 
control life in the interest of their own Nordic right and ability to run things. The 
labor protestors are also seeking fullness of life. To some extent the novel, therefore, 
gives an insight into the industrial struggle. It leaves one in doubt, however, of the 
power of the hedonistic principle to guide to any lasting solution. 


THe RoMANCE OF THE ENGLISH Brste. Carey Bonner. National Sunday School 
Union, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C.4. 2/-. 


This study aims to set forth the romantic aspects of the putting of the Bible into 
the English tongue from the time of Caedmon to its present wide-spread use. In brief 
much information is given about the relation of the Book to the development of the 
a There is also information about various versions. A readable study 
course 


SCIENCE AND Procress. MARSHALL Lioyp Dunn. Edward Evans and Co. 


The author believes that China has human and natural resources with which to 
rebuild its civilization. He also believes that the experience of the West may be of 


use to China in this regard. e seeks, therefore, in this text-book to interpret the 


West to China in terms of its industrial, scientific and hygienic features and experiments. 
One chapter deals also with class and national struggles. One chapter is given to 
building up the new China. Each chapter has a special list of problems which call for 
original research and thought. Many interesting data and some suggestive illustrations 


_ are scattered throughout its pages. 
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THE Rep Lama. Miprep Caste AND Francesca Frencu. China Inland Mission, 


London net. 


[February 


The story of a Red Lama who when being treated as mad by his countrymen was 


Gat He had enemies and 


finally disappeared mysteriously. The 


story provides paca for showing the difficulties of Christian work among the 


It is well written. 


Farry Tares. Lena Watton. MacMillan and Co., London. 8d net. 


A collection of tales of home life “tinted 


of them old. 


with fairy dye.” All illustrated and most 


A GARDEN OF THE Prescence. J. M. Bracx. Hodder and Stoughton, London, — 
A collection of verse dealing mainly with nature and religion. Suggest lifting and 


quieting moods. 


* 


Correspondence 


The Fire of Criticism. 


To the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder. | 


Dear Sir:—From a number of 
letters which I have received from 
home recently, I gather the impres- 
sion that neither missions nor their 
cause are in as good standing as 
they ought to be. The matter of 
the return of missionaries to China 
may very likely be decided not by 
the Chinese but by the American 
churches. For if the confidence of 
these churches in mission work in 
Chima is undermined, a lot of these 
questions will automatically be 
solved through their failure to 


support the missionary enterprise. 


I think this matter is sufficiently 
serious to receive consideration in 
the CHINESE REcorRDER. As in- 
dicative of the attitudes expressed, 
may I quote from two recent let- 
ters? ‘On the other hand, it 1s 
plain that there has been a lot of 
propaganda here in America min- 
imizing the Nanking outrage, colour- 
ing the Nationalist cause in attractive 


hues, etc., so that the missionary 


in. many circles has little sympathy 
for his enterprise or for his 
endeavours. Time will bring into 
relief relative values.” “There has 


been entirely too much (for con- 
tinued collections) making out that 
the foreign missionary is a fool, an 
incompetent waster, an autocrat, a 
superior Nordic imposing a superior 
civilization, if not religion, on 2 
superior race.” And third 
quotation from probably the most 
outstanding of foreign mission 
administrators: ‘We are doing our 
best as we go around to overcome 
the lassitude and lack of interest in 
China that has developed and to allay 
the critical spirit which is abroad. 


I wish we had some material which. 


we could use in this effort.” 

Then to help provide fuel to the 
fire of criticism, a well known 
Methodist Bishop in North China, 
evidently in an off moment, brought 
discredit upon all missionaries, 
board secretaries and his _pre- 
decessors in office when he wrote to 
the Christian Advocate“. . . . I do 
not know of a single Christian educ- 
ational institution in China whose 
physical plant has not been developed 
beyond the reasonable needs of 
the student body and far beyond the 
ability of the institution to maintain 
decently. The missionaries have 


_ saddled upon the Chinese Church 
burdens too’ heavy for a young. 


church to carry. The property lust 
is threatening the modern church 
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everywhere with disaster.” .... 
It is only necessary to mention in 
passing the disreputable disputes 
between the so-called “fundamen- 


talists” and alleged “modernists ” 


But hark to the voice of the U.S. 
Senator from the confines of West 
Virginia when he asserts without 
fear or favor to the whole world 
“the Bolsheviks, the corruptionists 
and the missionaries, with rare and 
corispicuous exceptions, have stirred 
up the student class who care more 
for radicalism than for knowledge.” 


NEITHER Rare Nor Conspicuous; 
ONLY A MISSIONARY. 


Need the Missionaries Decrease? 
To the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder. 


Dear Sir:—In connection with the 
‘discussion of the question of the 


position of the foreign missionary 


in China and his relation to the 
Chinese Church, we often hear the 
text quoted, ‘“‘He must increase and 
I must decrease.” Is that text quite 
suitable to the present situation? 
It was, of course, suitable in the 
mouth of John the Baptist, who 
belonged to a previous dispensation, 


and was comparing himself with 


his Lord and Master. It would be 


suitable also in the mouth of a 


missionary (if there are such) who 
has been acting as Lord over 
Christ’s heritage and finds it right 
to come down from his pedestal. 
But in the case of those of us who 
have all along considered ourselves 
friends and fellow-labourers of the 
Chinese Christians, why talk of 


decrease? Surely in the present 
circumstances it would be much 


better for us both to increase to- 
gether 

After more than one hundred 
years of Protestant missionary 


work, we can claim only one 


worshipper (not communicant mem- 
ber) in four hundred of his fellow 
countrymen, leaving three or four 
hundred millions of our fellowmen 
in spiritual darkness, “having no 
hope, and without God in the 
world.” Should we at such a time 


‘speak of “decrease?” Surely we 


should welcome any Christian 
worker from any quarter who can 


_ bear witness for Christ Jesus, and 


assist in. carrying on evangelistic 
work as it is not being carried on? 


The world ts our parish. And | 


nothing can limit the responsibility 
of the whole Christian Church for 
the evangelization of the whole 


human race. 


Yours etc., 


BETA. 


The Present Situation 


ADVANCED STEPS IN 1927. 


With vnned to some of the advanced steps that the Christian move- 
ment has taken during the last year in the face of the revolution I want 
to present my opinions on the following points: 


1. It has deepened thé spiritual life of the Christians. As is usually 
the case difficulty and danger bring people to their knees in prayer. Here 
and there I have seen Christians earnestly seeking after a deep religious 
experience and yet questioning the reality of their faith; showing at one and 
the same time sincere doubt and genuine faith. Instead of an abatement of 
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religious earnestness and fervour there has been, during the last year, a 
genuine expression of religious activity on the part of those who want to be 
real followers of Jesus. 3 


2. Last year’s revolution has started in the minds of many people the 
question as to the relation of Christianity to politics. Random efforts were 
made to reconcile or harmonize the teachings of Sun Yat Sen and Jesus 
which were more or less superficial and savored much of mere speculation. 
But real earnestness has been shown in the effort put forth to find a Christian 
message for the present social and political unrest and to indicate the duties 
of Christians as citizens of the Chinese Republic. While the ideas are not 
as yet very clear cut, the search for them is in itself of great value to the 
Chinese: people. It will enable them to know what it is to be a Christian 
citizen in a time of a nationalistic movement such as we have now. 


y_ 3. People begin to feel very painfully the inadequacy of the organized 
church as perpetuated here in China by our missionary friends, and as 
moulded upon the pattern of western churches. There is now in evidence, 
as there should be, a conflict between the desire to know the essence of 
Christianity and the sense of burden with reference to what an institution like 
the Christian Church seems to have imposed upon us. Consequently in 
many places both within and without the church, religious people are grouping 
themselves together in sniall fellowships where they may discuss their pro- 
blems seriously, live in real brotherhood and practice religious devotion and 
)_ worship. Through this inner conflict the distinction between the spirit of 

progress and the spirit of institutionalism is being realized. There is also 


a growing realization that efficiency in co-operation and in carrying on 


Christian work by and for Christians themselves and for society depends 
upon thorough and strong organization. How the Chinese Church will 
emerge from such a state of-affairs we cannot tell, but the working of this 
spirit in it is a hopeful sign. oe 

4. The withdrawal of many missionaries from various institutions and 
churches has thrown much of Christian work into confusion, but this has 
had a salutory effect upon Chinese Christians as it has actually placed great 
responsibilities upon their shoulders. There has been, of course, much 
suffering and stoppage of work. There is also a great deal of lack of 
appreciation and understanding on the part of Chinese Christians due to a 
lack of discipline, training and long continued education on lines of religious 
activities. But this is not without its valuable compensations. It challenges 
the Chinese Christians with a difficult problem, a problem which is so great 
and so difficult that it will need more than natural and human powers to 
solve. It throws upon them all the sense of responsibility, which is the thing 
needed to call forth invention and achievement. Of course in all this the 
method of trial and error is apparent in the random efforts made to meet 
the difficult situation, but since such things had to come to pass before 
Christianity could take deep root in Chinese soil, the sooner they come 
the better. 


5: In regard to Christian educational institutions there is the same 
difficulty, that of the insufficient spiritual preparation of Chinese leadership 


to meet the situation, as well as an insufficiency of Chinese financial support. — 


As to the future I do not feel that these institutions will suffer very much 
- from drastic governmental measures. The difficulties will be more internal 
_ than external. Even if we had a strong Chinese Church or a Chinese 
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Christian movement behind us wherein the different denominations were 
grouped together, we should still have less power than that wielded by non- 
Christians. It is, therefore, not a time for us to underestimate ourselves but 
to realise that if we can be so united on the one hand as to become effectively 
related with the churches abroad in the work of cultivating and informing 


these agencies and on the other hand in the work of cultivating the non- — 


Christian thinking element of Chinese society, the difficulties in those move- 
ments which we are undertaking would not ‘be insuperable. The chief one 
will be that of teaching religion. _ | 

6. So it seems to me that the method of propagating our religion should 
be thoroughly changed; a new technique should be found in presenting the 
Gospel and in carrying on the program of religious education. The church 
itself, instead of confining its efforts to Christian schools and colleges, should 
also plan to help in educating religiously its constituency, especially its youth. 
Church buildings from now on should be in themselves school buildings, 
where classes are held, devoted to the sympathetic teaching of religion. The 
home should also be mobilized for this purpose. In addition there should 
be people who can go around throughout the country on lecture tours, giving 
series of lectures to the cultured as well as business people, and who can 
write on the Christian religion in its relation to the spiritual, social and 
political life. It seems to me that some of the old methods employed by old 
Chinese sages in propagating their ideas should now be employed by the 
Christian Church.” | | 
T. C. CHao. 


’ 


CHANGES IN CHRISTIAN WORK IN 1927. 


The Chinese have accepted more responsibility in-the life and work 
of the Church than ever before and I believe this is the most fundamental 


and far-reaching of all the changes which the vear has brought about. This 


applies to every part of our work in almost equal measure, so far as I can 
see in my Diocese, particularly hospital work and church work. The schools 
are functioning to a small extent only at the present moment, but they will 
in time feel this change as much as the hospitals and churches. 

_ The status and work of women has been profoundly altered by the 
Revolutionary Movement. Women have been on our vestries for some 
years, but are now taking more part than ever. Women nurses have for the 
first time nursed men in the Church General Hospital in Wuchang, and we 
now have a Chinese nurse as superintendent of nurses in that hospital. Dr. 
Lowe (Samuel S. C.), a returned student from America, is the super- 
intendent, newly appointed, with Dr. Mary L. James as Associate super- 
intendent of the whole hospital. 

The Church rather than the mission is obviously now the center of the 


organized Christian life of the community. 


Education has been profoundly affected, not only as to its leadership © 


and as to its relation to the government, but also as to the subjects to be 
taught. The attack upon the classical education of the past seems bound 
to have a permanent influence, however much the Classics may later be again 
emphasized. Science, politics, sociology and psychology loom much larger 
than formerly in the curricula of all our schools. 

Social Service as a necessary expression of church life has come to stay. 
It claims a much larger place than hitherto. This is especially evident as 
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regards the response of church people to the emphases in the revolutionary J ,; 
thought in elevating the position of the working-man in modern industry. Cr 
Country work has also received an immense emphasis and I believe our § ¢ 
Church people are realizing both that the revolutionist is right in emphasizing J w 
the importance of doing something for the farmer, and also that any 
attempt to help the country town or the farmer will be hopelessly incomplete 


vi 

unless the Church brings its message of hope and faith and brotherly love, C 
in a practical way, home to the farmer. | | el 
L. H. Roots. C 

THE CHINESE METHODIST MIND. n 


How does the mind of Chinese Christians view the work of the Church? E 
To answer this question Chinese Methodists met in Shanghai in the early “ 
part of Januarv, 1928. in an all-Asia Conference. The delegates were all 
nationals of China. Ten conferences sent in all eighty-eight delegates, the f 
largest delepation coming from Foochow and the smallest from Chungking, 7 
Szechuan. Fifty-four percent of the delegates were district superintendents, : 
preachers and evangelists: forty-six percent were educationists, secretaries, tl 
editors and doctors: two were merchants and about sixteen percent women. E 
To handle the work of .the conference there were five chairmen and three b 
secretaries. The missionaries of this communion were absent from the con- . 
ference on their own choice. Early in the conference a unanimous and cordial . 
invitation was extended to the missionaries to attend its sessions. As a rule 
the bishops led the devotional sessions but in order to leave this representative 
Chinese group perfect freedom of action the remaining sessions were left in 
Chinese hands. The spirit of cooperation with western Christians was 
prominent through the entire conference. | | 
Fach conference represented made a report. Some decreases in member- 
ship were noted. It was, however, the unanimous feeling of the conference 
that Christian work must not stop. For this communion, as for others, the 
past year has meant disturbance and difficulties. Nevertheless the reports 
of the various conferences agreed in stating that the year has meant spiritual 
blessing even where the stirring influences of the nationalistic movement 
have not been felt. The year has registered spiritual growth. | ; 
The general mind of the conference was put into a comprehensive state- 
ment the gist of which is herewith given. ‘‘The Methodist Church,” it was 
stated, “is entering upon a period of larger opportunities for making its | 
influence felt in the. reconstruction of the Chinese nation.” Appreciation 
was expressed of the autonomous policy of the Methodist Episcopal. Church 
which has to no small extent anticipated changes which have recently become 
urgent. It was noted, nevertheless, that “there is a serious need for prompt 
readjustments to meet the new conditions in China” with a view to an 
. “early realization of a self-supporting and self-propagating church.” The 
Methodist Church cannot rise to its opportunities “without changing certain 
old policies and methods.” “It will not be able to accomplish its object 
without a measure of far greater spiritual power. It needs a new vision 
and a new baptism. It must make new approaches to its tasks. The Church 
in China needs to be less exotic without decreasing its inter-racial fellowship 
and cooperation. It needs to preach its chief message of personal salvation 
through Jesus Christ in a more emphatic and convincing way:” 
Some important actions were taken as to the status of Chinese Method- 
ism. “The Chinese Church,” it was voted, “shall remain an organic part 
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of the world church.” The present international coherence of the Methodist 
Communion influenced, to no small extent, this decision. “The Methodist 
Church should, however, have spiritual f ellowship and hearty cooperation 
with other Christian churches in China.” 

The question of bishops has been for some time a live issue. On this 
vital Methodist problem several forward-looking actions were taken. A 
Chinese bishop is to be elected as soon as it can be effected. The power of 
electing this bishop and others as needed was delegated to the Eastern Asia 
Central Conference. This means that in time, of course, western bishops 
will be superseded. In the meantime it was decided that this Communion 
needs four bishops of whom one should be a Chinese, one a missionary 
resident in China and two from America elected by the General Conference. 
Earnest appreciation of the work of the Board of Foreign Missions and its 
“sincere and earnest desire to know the Chinese viewpoint regarding the 
present condition of church work i in China.” was expressed by this All-Chinese 


Conference. “Missionaries,” it was declared, ‘‘are still desired and needed.” 


The number of these missionaries in the Methodist Communion should be 
restored to that obtaining in 1926. The Mission Board was asked to continue 
their financial support in accordance with the conditions of each locality. 
Each church not yet self-supporting is to increase the amount raised locally 
by ten percent each year, though exceptions are to be made to this rule when 


unusual circumstances obtain. It was urged that finances for evangelistic 


work should be increased. 
Questions of property also came in for careful consideration. The 
ownership of church property should, it was voted, be transferred to the 


Chinese Church as soon as plans therefor can be made. The Eastern 


Asia Central Conference was asked to draw up these plans. It was 


furthermore voted that :—'‘A local board should be organized by each Annual > 


Conference and a central board by the East Asia Central Conference for 
the transfer of mission property.” The conditions of such transfer of pro- 
perty are, “That each locality shall be able to pay for the repairs and in- 
surance and that the original purpose for which the property was designated 
should be maintained.” 

On the question of the registration of schools it was voted that these 
should register “if and when the regulations are satisfactory.” But such 
registration is not to take place if it makes a Christian school impossible. 

Some actions looking toward the future were also taken. ‘Changes in 
discipline, polity and ritual” were referred to the Eastern Asia Central Con- 
ference for discussion. Rural evangelism and vocational training were put 
forward for special emphasis. Plans were set up for the preparation of a 
program of religious education. Each Conference was urged to set apart 
tunds for literary work. | 


CARRYING ON AT NANCHANG. 


The way in which the Chinese left upon their own resources have carried 
on the mission enterprise in Nanchang is most gratifying and encouraging. 
Miss Delia Hu, the young lady left without any funds for carrying on the 
work of the Gracie Kingham Memorial School, enlisted volunteer teachers 
and has kept school tuition-free for several months thereby preventing the 
confiscation or occupation of the mission property and giving an unusual 
demonstration of Christian service and courage. She is still bitterly attacked 
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by occasional writers in the papers, for the school has failed to register, but 
the work she is doing is obviously of such high character that no one dares 
to interfere. | 

Miss Miriam Nieh had most fortunately already been appointed principal 
of the Baldwin Girls’ School before the advent of the Nationalists. In 
bringing the school through this trying period she has made a record which 
would have been impossible for any foreigner. The difficulties of maintain- 
ing girls’ school discipline in the face of the violent preaching and practice 
of sex equality and freedom can only be imagined, but these seem largely to 
have been overcome and school life is now going on in a very happy and 
wholesome manner. The present enrollment compares very well with the 
_ normal enrollment of two hundred, especially in the light of conditions to be 
found in other schools. | 3 | 

At the November conference of the Methodist Mission Bishop Birney 
appointed Mr. C. K. Shaw principal of Nanchang Academy to succeed Rev. 
Wm. R. Johnson who is now in America. Mr. Shaw is a graduate of Berea 
(Ohio) College and before joining the Academy faculty in 1922 was for 
some years on the staff of the local Y.M.C.A. His administration is proving 
to be very successful and discipline is rapidly approaching pre-Nationalist 
standards. Students are privileged to elect chapel,—which is distinctively 
a worship service—or discussion groups. It is interesting to note that two- 
thirds elected worship and upon the departure of Mr. F. R. Brown, who was 
in charge of the discussion groups, these boys met and decided to give up 
these groups and join with the others in the worship service until the time 
of their leader’s return. Enrollment is one hundred or about half of the 


enrollment of last year. | 


In order to open the academy it was necessary to raise locally one 


thousand dollars. The committee organized by Rev. Wang Shan-chih secured 
more than this amount and demonstrated beyond a doubt that the people 
want the academy. At the same time Dr. S. C. Wu put on a campaign for 
a like sum for the hospital and was equally successful. This is the first 
time either institution has put on a local financial campaign. 

Last June Mr. Yang Huai-sen of the Changsha Y.M.C.A. accepted the 
call of the local board to be the first Chinese General Secretary for Nanchang. 
Since his arrival he has been able, through a varied program of activities, 
to keep the building free of univited guests, has recovered furnishings removed 


during the communist regime and in spite of all difficulties and the fact that — 


the Association depends upon the local community for its support the year 1s 
being closed with a -balance of several hundred dollars on hand and with 
prospects ahead for a year of much more effective service than has been 
possible in this one. Loyalty, courage and ingenuity of the board members 
kept the association open even through the tenure of the communists 
when the secretary was jailed. After six days he was released following 
a dinner tendered by the board to his jailors and since then the situation of 
this organization has been gradually improving. 

Mr. T. Z. Koo, Associate General Secretary of the National Committee 
of the Y.M.C.A. has just conducted a Retreat for leaders of the Nanchang 


Christian Community. It proved to the largest of those he has conducted — 


in various places this year so far as attendance went and revealed the fact 
of a very real development of fellowship and unity. There was evident an 
eagerness to get down to the vital fundamentals in the Christian program 
and in the student conferences which were held. The questions discussed 
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grouped themselves with significant frequency about the theme of “What am 
I to do with my life to make it count for the most in this time and place 
in the history of my country?” After this experience it is -difficult to feel 
as discouraged over the situation as we were some months ago. 

| A. J. ALLEN. 


December 20, 1927, 
THE FUTURE OF HIGHER EDUCATION. 


To sit. with the Council of Higher Education in its meeting of 
January 17-19, 1928, was indeed a privilege and an inspiration. To get 
acquainted with thirty or so delegates from sixteen colleges and universities 
located in nine of China’s provinces was a great pleasure. To look into their 
faces and listen to their thoughtful and sometimes humorous discussions was 
a real revelation of the new and unique stage in the history of education in 
China to which we have come. Fully half of the delegates were Chinese 
administrators or faculty members: at least four names on the list were those 
of newly elected Chinese presidents; namely, W. K. Chung of Lingnan 
(Canton), Y. G. Chen of the University of Nanking, Herman C. E. Liu of 
Shanghai College, and Y. C. Yang of Soochow University. Of these Drs. 
Chung and Yang could not attend. Besides these from the north, south, east 
and west, were about ten ex-officio and co-opted members and visitors, most 
of whom joined in the discussions. 

The main problems of business before the Council were those of paving 
the way for a correlated educational program, involving discussion of the 
future basis for such a program and a financial campaign in America for 
those institutions which could join in such a united program; a critical study 
of recent statistics compiled by the secretary; a revision of the standards for 
rating each institution ; and an open discussion of the objectives of Christian 
Higher Education in China, both to clarify oyr own minds and to give some 
statement for use by the Chinese delegates to the Jerusalem Conference. 

_ The most interesting parts of the discussions were those relating to 
correlated program and the objectives of Christian education. In fact it was 
not always clear on which point a delegate was speaking, for the two seemed 
to be so intimately connected. The whole question of the meaning of 
Christian education was up for review, and any correlation had to take 


objectives into consideration. Here are some of the opinions expressed as 


I have jotted them down in rough notes: | | 
William Hung: ‘Is the kind of product we are producing fitted to 


present-day Chinese life? I am inclined to feel that Dr. Stuart is right in 


_ the statement made in Ameri¢a that we are turning out too many graduates 


unfitted for the society into which they must go. We had better reduce the 
quantity and improve the quality.” Herman Liu disagreed with Mr. Hung 
as to the quantity. He cited instances of many places where graduates were 
wanted, but the difficulty was in finding those who were willing to take hard 
jobs. ‘We need to develop,” he said, “a more uniquely Chinese system 
of education, rather than to continue following Europe and America.” Y. L. 
Lee in another connection stated his conviction that the future program that 
would be proposed by the Chinese Advisory Committee would be quite 
different from the present one. a. 

In discussing the basis for the future program of the Christian Colleges 
and the array of facts presented in Mr. Cressy’s “Study of Christian Higher 
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Education,” Dr. C. J. Lin felt that the relation of the colleges to the Christian 
constituency taken alone was not a broad enough basis for judgement of 
either their present or future value to the Christian cause or the Chinese 


society. “‘We must evaluate the needs of the different sections of China and 


seek to meet those needs. We are not just training men for the ministry of 
the church; we are sending them out to be a leaven in society,” he said. Mr. 
Beaman and Mr. Henry both expressed the feeling of many in saying that 
while the facts compiled for 1925-26 might help in a rating of the various 


institutions they were unwilling to have too much emphasis placed upon them 


in determining the future usefulness of any particular institution. Each cited 
other intangible values accruing in the last year and a half especially, that 
could not be expressed in figures, such as the new feelings of friendliness 
displayed by government officials and others in business circles, and the 
wonderful way in which Chinese administrators are assuming their new 
responsibilities. | 

In the estimation of the values of Christian education, Mr. Hung urged 
a less mechanical method of measuring than the number of students from 
Christian homes and the number of those attending chapel. “A Christian is 
one who patterns his life after Christ, and we can judge him only in spiritual 
terms. Perhaps the day will come when a student may worship not in the 
chapel or in the classroom, but in spirit and in truth.” : 

Dr. Y. G. Chen’s opinion was that we could best judge Christian 
education by the amount of Christian spirit carried into all walks of life by 
Christian leaders, and by the amount of genuine Christian atmosphere pervad- 
ing an institution rather than the number of Christian students and teachers. 

Lincoln Dsang thought the measure of Christian education was not the 
number of Christians, but the. Christian life and influence of Christian 
citizens and of Christian specialists who would become leaders in their 
particular fields. S. C. Lo thought there was not necessarily any conflict 
between quantitative and qualitative measurements. We need them both. 

The deepest impression of the whole was the spirit of united purpose 
in following God’s will for us all and the conviction that the greatest con- 
tribution Christian education can bring to China is the knowledge of God in 
Christ and a supreme yielding of self and selfish ambitions to His will. This 
was the keynote of the devotional periods as especially led by Dr. Pott, 
Dr. C. S. Miao and Mr. Lincoln Dsang. It was the note of triumph struck 
by Mr. Cressy in the closing speech of the sessions. We could not but be 
deeply stirred by the recounting of the magnificent spirit shown in the different 


institutions that had been carrying on under difficulties. Incident after 


incident was related to reveal the Christian fortitude demonstrated by students 
and teachers alike, all of whom were looking forward and not back. ‘The 
questions are: Can we take Jesus seriously? Will we turn the other cheek? 
We are facing new and large issues that are hard to define. We face them 
with a belief in God that gives strength and patience—a faith in God that 
says nothing of present difficulties. That is our contribution to China.” 


C. B. Day. 
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The Field 


Mass Education at Paotingfu.— 
During the last year there were 
6,800 students in the Paotingfu 
(Chihli) Thousand Character 


Classes and of these 1,800 finished 


the course and received diplomas. 


About 15,000 have been in the ~ 


classes during the last three years. 
This field also registers a growing 
demand for county fairs, agricul- 
tural lectures and improved methods 
of seed selection. 


Missionary Appointed to Lib- 
rary of Congress.—Rev. Arthur W. 


Hummel, now on furlough, was for - 


some time a professor in the North 
China Union Language School. Hé 
has been invited to reside in the 


Library of Congress, not for routine 


work but to be a point of contact 
between visitors to the library by 
answering their questions about 


things Chinese and by informal and. 


public speaking to connect up the 
Chinese resources of the Library 
with those who might use them. 
The Prudential Committee of the 
American Board has approved of 


this step. Mr. Hummel nas already 


taken up residence in Washington. 


The Work of the Missionary.— 


Mr. Li Fu Hsiang of the American 
Board work, North China, recently 
expressed his feeling that the for- 
eigners’ help is needed and wanted 


in Christian work in China. He. 
named some specific things which > 


the foreigner can do. He can visit 
the churches and help with special 
classes. He can make a _ con- 
tribution along such special lines as 
religious education, farming,, social 
service, home reform and teaching 
new methods that have proved 


successful in America. Some are 
: also needed to visit the churches 
giving a message of uplift and in-— 


spiration. This might be done by 
either a Chinese or a foreigner. 


Chinese General Secretary 
Sought for East China Christian 
Educational Association —Rev. E. 
H. Cressy (American Baptist Mis- 
sion) has for five and a half years 
been General Secretary of the East 
China Christian Educational As- 
sociation. Under his leadership the 
Association has attained an outstand- 
ing position. Mr. Cressy recently 
tendered his resignation with a view 


‘to leaving the Association free to 


secure a Chinese secretary. The 
Executive Committee expressed 
great appreciation of the worth- 
while services of Mr. Cressy but 


finally after careful consideration 


reluctantly accepted his resignation. 
It was felt, however, that the time 
has now come when the change to 
Chinese leadership can be effected. 
The election of this Chinese secre- 
tary was deferred to the annual 
meeting of the Association. In the 
meantime Mr. Cressy has consented 
to continue as general secretary. 


Model Village in Shanghai— 
The Board of Directors of the 
Shanghai Young Men’s Christian 
Association is responding to the 
unusual interest shown by the public 
in their Model Village experiment 
which was started at Pootung 
slightly more than a year ago. 
Twelve small cottages were erected 
on a tract of ground furnished by 
the British-American Tobacco Com- 
pany. These cottages have been 
fully occupied for some time, the 
tenants have been happy and con- 


‘tented, and in addition, the secre- 


taries have been able to render many 
helpful pieces of service not only 


to the “Villagers” but to the com- 


munity. in which the village is 
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located. The tenants themselves 
and others in the community have 
urged the erection of more houses 


and the expansion of the plan. The — 


response that the Board is making 
to this appeal is a forward looking 
service motive, backed by sound 
financing. They now propose the 
erection of an additional 20 cottages 
@ $330: 10 cottages @ $450: 12 
cottages (@ $250. each. Some im- 
provement of the grounds is also 
contemplated. The full scheme 
calls for an additional investment of 


$15,000.00. 


Missionaries Return to Kien- 
ning, Fukien.—Dr. and Mrs. 
George W. Shepherd have returned 
to Kienning. West Fukien. They 
have left their children in New 
Zealand. Their trip from Foochow 
to Kienning took a long time. They 
were accompanied by one of their 
preachers on the trip. By way of 
precaution they travelled in the com- 
pany of Chinese troops moving in 
that direction. They were treated 
with respect and courtesy all the 
way through. The Christians in 
Kienning welcomed them most 
enthusiastically. They noted that 
the further inland they got the less 
prominent were the “Down with 
everything” posters on the churches. 
In Kienning they noted none at all. 
Naturally the church of Kienning, 
being immature, has suffered some- 
what under its period of self- 
government. Some of the local 


people had apparently assumed that 


the missionaries would never return; 
the more spiritual leaders of the 
church, however, had _ steadfastly 
resolved to do all they could to get 
them back. They found their 
home practically intact. Psy- 


chologically the situation involves 


many new problems. Christmas in 
Kienning was celebrated by the 
ordination of the pastor. Dr. and 
Mrs. Shepherd have gone into the 
interior depending upon Chinese 
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invitation and protection. This their 


Chinese associates clearly under-— 


stand. 


China Delegates to Jerusalem 
Meeting.—Twenty delegates are to 
go from China to the Jerusalem 
meeting. The list is as follows :— 
T. C. Bau, Secretary East China 
Baptist Convention; T. C. Chao 
(Methodist,) Yenching University, 
Peking; C. Y. Cheng, General 
Secretary, National. Christian 
Council of China; Mrs. C. C. 
Chen (Baptist,) Bridgman Girls’ 
School, Shanghai; Marcus Cheng 
(Lutheran,) sometime Secretary of 
North-West Christian Council: 
Donald Fay (Baptist,) West China 
University; W. H. Gow (Presby- 
terian,) Moukden Medical College; 
Z. T. Kaung (Methodist,) Allen 
Memorial Church, Shanghai; T. L. 
Li (Methodist,) Shantung Christian 
University; T. S. Tom, Secretary 
Canton Divisional Council, Church 
of Christ, Miss P. S. Tseng 
(Anglican,) Girls’ School, Chang- 
sha; Francis Wei (Anglican,) 


Central China University; David 


Yui (Anglican,) General Secretary, 
Y.M.C.A.; R. Y. Lo (Methodist, ) 
editor, Shanghai; J. A. O. Gotteberg 


(Lutheran,) Director Norwegian 
‘Missionary Society ; Miss C. J. Lam-. 


bert (Anglican, ) Girls’ School, Foo- 
chow; E. C. Lobenstine (Presby- 
terian,) Secretary National Christian 
Council of China; F. W. Wallace 
(United Church of Canada), 
Secretary, China Christian Educa- 
tional Association; D. W. Lyon, 
Secretary Y.M.C.A.; F. W. S. 
O’Neill, Irish Presbyterian Mission, 


Manchuria. 


Prickly Problems for Rural 
Church.—At Ku Hsien, Shantung, 
a meeting was recently held in the 
yard of the Church. In the even- 
ing there was a prayer meeting. 


followed by a discussion. The 


latter lasted on and on into the 
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night. Questions such as_ these 
came out: 

1. What attitude should the 
church take toward the Red Spears? 
Toward the Red Cross? | 

The Red Spears in_ certain 
sections seem to bear a family like- 
ness to the Ku Klux Klan in 
America. They have their ritual, 
their meeting hall, their regalia, 
their processions; they claim to be 
for the protection of the people and 
the maintenance of law and order. 
But they tax the people heavily, and 
often-times they bring down upon 
a village the wrath of the soldiers. 
2. What should be done with 
regard to people who want to join 
the church at the present time for 
protection ? 


There was one young man in the. 
group that night who had joined > 


the Red Spears. But pointing at 


the picture of the Prodigal Son on> 


the wall, he said, “Now I. want to 
come back into the church.” In 


the retreat later at Lintsing, it was 
decided that such people should be 
asked to wait a year before being 


re-admitted. | | 

3. What kind of protection can 
the church give against robbers, 
against the Red Spears, against 
Should they or some 


for protection ? 


Foochow Anglicans Move For- 
ward.—Two recent events have 


brought great joy and satisfaction 


to Anglicans in and around Foo- 
chow, the consecration on Novem- 
ber 1, 1927, of the Venerable 
Archdeacon Ding’ Ing-ong as 


assistant bishop of Fukien and the 


consecration on November 13, 1927, 
after eleven years of effort and 
planning, of Christ . Church 


Cathedral in Foochow. 


Bishop Ding was consecrated in 
All Saints’ Church, Shanghai, be- 


fore an audience that taxed the 


capacity of the church. Right Rev. 
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L. H. Roots was the Presiding 
Bishop and Bishop Norris of 


North China and Bishop Hind 
of Fukien were 


the appointed 
consecrators. The sermon was 
preached by the Right Rev. H. J. 
Molony of’ Ningpo. In all nine 
bishops, forty priests and three 
were attendance. 
Bishop Ding is fifty-three years of 
age. His parents were Christians. 
He was educated in the C.M.S. 
Boys’ High School, and the C.M.S. 
Theological College in Foochow. 
He was sometime engaged in educ- 
ational work being one of the 
lecturers of the Foochow Union 
Since 1918 he 
has been archdeacon of the Diocese 
of Fukien. He does not speak 


English and is not great as regards 


western knowledge. He stands out 
by reason of his simple faith, con- 
sistency, humility, wisdom and in 
power to command respect, con-— 
fidence and love from all alike. His 
consecration is a long-desired step 
forward. 

The cathedral has been built step 
by step. On the day of its con- 
secration eight other dioceses sent 
banners and delegations wére pres- 
ent from Kiangsu, Chekiang and 
North China. The cathedral seats 
about nine hundred; but one 
thousand managed to find seats. 


Building and furniture cost about 


\1.$55,000. The amount’ con- 
tributed, a large proportion of which 
came from Chinese sources, covered 
all expenses and left a small balance 
for additional needs. Thus in spite 
of trials and tribulation is Christian 
history being made in China. 


Chinese Abroad.—“The presence 
of a.few hundred thousand for- 
eigners in China has beconie a pro- 
blem of the most serious inter- 
national politics, but the fact is 
often overlooked that Chinese have 
been settling in foreign countries 
with increasing mobility. The 
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Chinese Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
has received reports from Chine. z 


Consuls abroad showing the number 


of Chinese residents in various 
countries and towns, as follows :— 

Australia, 20,826; Philippine Is- 
lands, about 40,000; Peru, about 
9,000; Korea, about 30,800; New 
York and San Francisco, 41,995; 
Batung (Dutch East Indies), 
100,373. Reports from other Con- 
sulates have not yet arrived. From 
unofficial souces the following 
figures have been obtained :— 
Canada, 12,000; Burma, 130,000; 
Hongkong, 444,644; Dutch East 
Indies, 1,835,000; Siberia, 25,000; 
European Russia, 71,021; the 
United States, 
Archipelago, 93 ,000 ; Java, 27,000 : 
French Indo- China, 1 ,030,000 ; total 
of all overseas, including places not 
above mentioned, 9,634,000. 

The question has been asked, 
“Why do foreigners come to 
China?” And the same question 
might be asked in reply, “Why do 
Chinese leave China?” To both 
questions there is but one answer, 
namely, trade! As trade conditions 
in China become more difficult, en- 
terprising Chinese leave their own 
country for places where they can 
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150,000: Malay 


enjoy greater security to life and - 


property and a equable 


opportunity to get a just return on 


their labour and investment than 
they can possibly find in their own 
country. The interesting fact 
appears that in spite of the vastly 
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advertised Chinese hatred for Great 
Britain, 700,000 Chinese are to-day 
living under the British flag. 
While at the moment that the 
United States is being denounced 
for its capitalistic imperialism, al- 
most. 200,000 Chinese are living 
under the Stars and _ Stripes.” 


China Express and_ Telegraph, 
December, 22, 1927. 
Ichowfu.—"The country is so dis- 


turbed that new work is impossible. 
About half the schools reopened. 

We have just had our Meeting 
of Presbytery and the report was 
better than we had hoped consider- 
ing the great difficulty under which 
evervthing has been done this year. 
Famine, war and robbery all pre- 
sent. There was some falling off 
in gifts but not as much as we ex- 
pected. 

There seems to be hese a renewed 
interest in Bible study and we are 
stressing this, as we can do that 
better when the country being dis- 
turbed keeps us from extensive it- 
ineration. Our city chapel which 
has for long years not shown much 
life has now organized its own 
Bible classes and they have a regular 
preaching band, undertaken by the 
Christians themselves. They preach 
regularly at the jail, and spend every 
Sunday p.m. in house to house 
visitation. They are really doing a 
valuable piece of voluntary work.” 
—C. C. Bulletin. 
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